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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY bed gg 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
payment of ONE SHILLING. ‘On WEDNESDAYS the pi 
is HALF-A- -CROWN. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! moon the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L 


The PUBLIC CONCERT of the Institution will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday morning the 22nd inst., 
commencing at half-past 1 o’clock. 

There will be a complete orchestra and chorus, formed by the 
professors and the late and present students of the Academy. 

Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be had of the musicsellers ; at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden- — yoo square. 

maby order, N GILL, Secretary. 


M ISS BERRY. GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








h ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 

Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne park terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 144, Hamrsrgap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





ALFESTATUE FUND.—_THEATREROYAL, 
DRURY LANE. 
LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





C. Kekule..........£50 0 Sir Kingston James..£1 1 0 
Sims Reeves........5 5 6 9 Dr. Wylde. 110 
G. Santley .....:5. 5 5 0O| The Mareale of Down- 
Chappell and Co,... 26 5 0| shire....... 5 5 0 
C.L. Gruneisen .... 1 1 0|G. Puller. wa m3 0 
Mrs. Thomas _ Max Behrend .. 50 0 0 
son. eSeess 5 5 0} PerS. and P. Erard. wig 
George Surman oven 2 A OF. Bc Beees ..... 100 
M. Garcia... oo 6 56 OUT. Mc Bimp- 
Duc de Frias .. “35100 0 0 o 8.0% 
Augustus Harris .. 1 1 0 Christine ‘Nilsson’ !3 50 0 0 
A. de Rothschild .. 1010 0] A. Teetgen ........ 1 1 0 
Boosey and Co...... 1010 0| W. Ganz.......... 5 5 0 
Lionel Lawson .... 5 © 0} George Samuel .... 5210 0 
H. J. St. Leger . 5 0 O|J. Ellis. 5650 
Sir Henry de Bathe. 5 0 0| Sir Julius Benedict. 56 5 0 
Mdme. Parepa Rosa 5 5 0| ArabellaGoddard.. 1 1 9 
George Osborne .... 2 2 0/| J. W. Davison a 2 
Dion Boucicault . 50 0 0| W. D. Davison .... 11 0 
Joseph W illiams .. 1 1 O/H. Jarrett ..... 110 
lord Gerald Fita- Hutchings & Romer 1010 0 
gerald .... 2 0 0O| Arthur Mathieson 
E. Saal. 21 00 (WOW SORE) ...00. 8 3 @ 
The Duke of Leinster 6 0 0| George Gisby ...... 220 
John Barnett . 5 0 0 | Julius Reuter...... 1010 0 
Mrs, Crawshay . tts) TG © 











O BE SOLD.—A SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE, 
in first-rate condition, consisting of Seven Rooms, é&c. 
Lease 79 years. Ground Rent £5 10s. Within fifteen minutes’ 
walk of pstead-heath. Fine view of Highgate from Bed- 
room Windows ; end there is an enclosed field of several acres 
at back. Three Railway Stations and ’Bus five minutes’ walk 
from the House. The Price, including Carpets, Oil-cloth, Gas 
Fittings (two Chandeliers), also gas laid on in two back rooms 
y s stoves, Safe, Venetian Blinds, and other Fixtures—the 
hole in i— condition, —£340. For further particulars apply 

to M. JI tts, 107, Carlton- road, Kentish-town, N.W. 





Just Published, 


IGNOR SCHIRA’S successful New Trio ‘LE 

TRE VIVANDIERE,” with drum obbligato, is now ready. 

Price 5s. This beantiful Trio, sung by Mdlle. Sessi, Signora 

rene and Mdme. Monbelli, made a great sensation at the 

Floral Hall Concert, and will be repeated at St. George’s Hall, 

22nd July. 
Hutcuincs & Romer, 9, pent eret. Regent-street, 
ndon, W. 





HE MUSITECHNICON.—A New ma Easy 
Method of learning the Theory of Music. Invented and 
Designed by W. CHALMERS MASTERS, Intended for the 
use of Schools or for Self-tuition, Price, complete, with Book of 
Instructions -_ Cards, 2s. 6d. 
To be had of Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., 62 & 63, New 
Bond-street, London; or of Mr. W. W. Chalmers Masters, 24, 
George-street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
——— 
8. d. 
— Solo, and Duet eo Po a o 4°90 
Prologue Py ee ¢ &¢ 
‘: Tntroduction and Chorus 4 0 
3. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), “ah! search the 
world from end toend” . ee 40 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘Is it thus, sir?” |. 5 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), * With dance and song” 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) . 3 0 
6. Polka Duet (Le ttyand Herman), ‘‘ Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” 4 0 
7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart with Pleasure 
bounding” . 3. 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, - "Tis surely an “illusion” os 2 2 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines xe _ Itrace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “Yaw— 3 0 
104. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We ‘welled by the ‘ 
3 
ll. Aria (¢ ‘ountess), “Ww ith amazement gaze ‘T round . 
me” ‘ 0 
12. Duet (Countess and He rman), “ Now that little 
matter’s o’er”’ ° 3 0 
13, Recit. and Song (unastro), “What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” 8 0 
134. The same, in treble cleff (in F) 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Le tty), “Never 
was mortal eye delighted” 3 0 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), “ See here decked 
the toilet table” . 38 0 
15}. Also one note lower (in E flat t) 8 0 
16. Song, “‘ Two gifts” (Count), “Two gifts tt there are 
that fate bestows” .. ve ». 8 0 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat). 38 0 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! ! 
what a strange machine is that » 40 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling e 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. 40 
20. The Magyar Dance . 3 0 
21. Finale, ‘* Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” maar? 


THE COMPLE TE OPERA 21s, 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STRBRT, W. W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS — 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS ANI AND ROMER. 


tc) 
> 
~ 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batre 220 
JOAN OF ARC .. ” wo SS 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES 9 220 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS 2 110 
KEOLANTHE oe s 9 ine 
DIADESTE .. os ee és ee 7h ee 
FALSTAFF .. te ‘ ss yn 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE 3 a 110 
LETTY ee ee ee 9 eo 1 1 @ 
LA CIRCASSIENNE ee .. AUBER .. “w,218 Ss 
DON CARLOS ° Sin M. Costa 220 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH .. W.V. Wattaczs 2 2 0 
MARITANA ‘ ee ° 110 
MATILDA OF HU NGARY ee ” 220 

LURLINE ss i? 3 
FAIR ROSAMOND. Joun Baunett.. 2 2 0 
FARINELLI -" on - de B G4 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee +» Mozart .. — so 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. SmJ, Bengpict 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. es +» Dowizerti 110 
RIVAL BEAUTIES Ranpecosr .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizeTTt 1ll 6 


(The Original English Edition.) 


ARTAXERXES ... .. Dr. Anne 015 0 
(New Tighe od Edited by Joun Baanett. ) 
OBERON... ae -» Weper .. ll 6 
ALI BABA .. ee oe Borresint 111 

LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 











GENT STREET, W. 






Memoir and Portrait of Lord 
Lytton, 


LEADING ARTICLES: 
The a Railway. 
Tantecos 
Glimpses % the Royal Aca- 
mt Il. 

Revirws: 

sag mh Dictionary, by Dr. 

th 
= es its When and 


me in 5 ournal (Illustrated). 

Cassell’s Illustrated Travels 
(Illustrated). 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, by Froude. 





w ready, No. 17 0 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence. 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS 


Ravirws: (continued) 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Illustrated). 

The Monks of fona, by Dr. 
McC ys 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor Tyndall (2 
Illustrations). 

Memoir of the Rev, Sydne 
Smith, by Lady Holland—tl. 

Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
Statham. 

Sensation Novels Condensed, 
y Bret Harte. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—II, 
Miss Thackeray's Story of 

Elizabeth (Illustrated). 
Le Testament D'Eumolpe, by 
the Chevalier de Chatelain. 
Juno Magazines 


Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
N.B.—No. 18 will be Published on the 1st of July, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
CHARLES LEVER 


London ; Houtstoy & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


THE NEW QUADRILLE. 


WITH NEW FIGURES AND FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS, 


As introduced by Mn. F. Voxxs. 





MUSIC BY 


LEVEY. 


—_——--- 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CRAMER, WOOD AND CO., anp 
LAMBORN COCK AND CO, 


Ww. C. 





OBERT COCKS & CO.."8 NEW MUSIC. 


7RANZ ABT’S NEW SONGS, 3s. each. 
No, 1.—NOT A SPARROW FALLETH (Sacred), 
No. 2.—MY MOTHER’S VOICE, 
No. 3.—THE ALMOND BLOSSOMS, 
Each free by post at half-price (in stamps), 

‘*Franz Abt is the Schubert of our day, and it is in conse- 
quence of this uliarity that his numerous vocal pieces are 
more popular with the English public than those of any of the 
present generation of his countrymen.”—Illustrated London 
News. 


USIC for the COLONIES.—The EDUCA- 
TIONAL CATALOGUE of THEORETICAL ELE- 
MENTARY and STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, containing 
extensive and complete tables of contents of instruction books 
for voice, piano, violin, violoncello, flute, organ, &c, Gratis and 
postage free of the publishers. 


— MUSIC.—Important Additions.—To 

all Teachers of Music.—KOBERT CCCKS and Co.'s 
GREEN CATALOGUE of Popular PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 
MUSIC. Latest Addenda for 1871 gratis and post-free. Ad- 
dress, with p mg er card (must state the Green Catalogue). 
—London ; New eer: street. 





ALFE STATUE FUND.— THEATRE ROYA L, 
DRURY LANE.—The Committee representing the Pro- 
prictors of Drury Lane Theatre, has, with the consent of the 
Lessee, Mr, Chatterton, accepted a pro 1, made by the friends 
of the late Mr. Balfe, to place in the estibule of the National 
Theatre a statue of our eminent composer, ‘lo those who desire 
to do this honour to his memory, an invitation is addressed to 
join a Subscription already commenced. Amount subscribed 
to this date, £544 1s. 0d. Cheques or Post-office Orders for 
small sums may be addressed to Messrs, Ransom, Bouverie 
and Co., Mall East, London, 8.W., Bankers for the Balfe 
Statue Fund, or may be enclosed to the Hon. Sec., Dion Bouci- 
cault, 326, Regent Street. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For tthe the and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh os for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering nials received 
Sem Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mapy of the C) and 
Statesmen, fully establish its ‘great virtues. No V« t £ 





Public 8 should be without this es lon 
3 pote vy all Wholesale and Retail Chemists tie United 
Kingdom. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


2a. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [atria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro, 68. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK; 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
68. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHKY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I, Advent to Lent; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIl., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and « 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 28. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Baruabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d, 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Prespytertantsm and Irvinetsm. 
Vol IL. On Avapartiem, the InpErgnpEnTs, and the QuaKgrs, 
Vol. IL, On Mernopism and SwepgyporGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 68. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rév. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 9)."—British Magazine. 7. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d, 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 


WORES BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.{ 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 6d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


3. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 








THE HAYDN SERIES OF 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. z 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





MANUALS, 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement es 3 the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 

BIOGRAPHY. from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the J»urnalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, ar:anged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World) Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Studeuvts of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 
Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics. 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Prec: ded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. + Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


a 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading ublic 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetica] works having 
any pretensions to carefal editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Lilustratious being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit, 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
ag ; morucco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
8. 6d. 
1. 
YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 


IIt. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


w 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vI 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. ms 
He: Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. pe 


EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE,. 


1x. 

OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 

WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 

This Series will be made up by the addition of the 

English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which be 

duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 





ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE. 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR oF 
1870. By “The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols, 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. lvol. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


[HE PRINCIPLES | OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ. 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


YS: LIFE in SWEDEN. ByL, 
LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. . 














OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B, 
L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HAF DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 








NAMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


ee LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols 








‘ALARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 





AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs, PIGOTT-CARLKETON. 8 vols. 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. By 
HENRY MORFORD. 8 vols. 


yom SEYMOUR. A Novel. 3 vols. 











T\ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel. 
» Vols, 


ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 8 vols. 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER; 
160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Ineravotion Gratis. 








4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 


44, DOVER STREET, W. 


Lilustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work seus post iret 
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IN THE SOUTH. 


In the South, the land of passion, 
Wines are rich and flowers are fair, 
*Tis a warmer sun doth fashion 
Grape and bloom to beauty there, 
Oh, the old wine in our glasses 
With the years grows yet more strong, 
But the flowers’ bloom quickly passes, 
Let us cull them while they’re young. 


In the Sonth the sun endowers 
Maidens with the loveliest looks, 
Brighter they than are the flowers, 
Far more laughing than the brooks. 
Wine more precious grows when olden, 
Next year’s spring will flowers recall ; 
But a girl’s young beauty golden 
Bloometh once, and once for all. 
Enna, 





PROVINCIAL, 


The regular season of the Brighton Theatre will 
eommence on Monday, July 31st, when Mr. Farlie’s 
comedy and burlesque company will commence a 
twelve nights’ engagement. Some favourite artists 
are on the list. The pieces announced for the open- 
ing are Mr. Albery’s “ Two Thorns,” and Mr. H. B. 
Farnie’s burlesque “ Little Jack Sheppard.” 





The Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, under the 
management of Mr. Edward Saker, has been re- 
decorated and cleaned, and important alterations 
have been made for the comfort of the audience. 
On Monday last the theatre, which is certainly one 
of the most elegant in the kingdom, was reopened, 
when Mr. Richard Younge’s ‘“‘ Robertson ” Company 
appeared in ‘‘ M.P.,” which was performed for the 
first time in Liverpool. Miss Brunton, Miss Alice 
Ingram, Messrs. Fred. Craven-Robertson, J. W. 
Ray, J. D. Beveridge, and Richard Younge played 
the principal characters. We believe that Mr. 
Saker has made engagements with Mrs. John Wood 
and Mr. Mapleson previous to opening with his own 
company.——*' Chilpéric”’ still draws good houses 
to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. M. Hervé paid a 
visit to the theatre last week, and expressed great 
pleasure at the performance. The principal artists 
were invited to dine with him at his hotel—— 
Mdme. Fanny Huddart is fulfilling an engagement 
at the amphitheatre. On Monday last she played 
the double characters of Lady Macbeth and Hecate. 


Dramatic performances at both Manchester 
Theatres have given way to light operas and opera 
bouffes. At the Theatre Royal a German company 
have been performing, but with very indifferent 
success pecuniarily, although the performances have 
been most meritorious. The operas given have 
been “The Love Philtre” (Gumbert), “The Ship 
Captain” (Blum), “ The German Swallows” (Offen- 
bach), “‘ The Beautiful Galatea” (Suppée), and “ Ten 
Maidens and no Husband” (Suppée.) The two last 
are sparkling clever compositions, and are done full 
justice to by the members of the company. Mdmes. 
Cherbee and the Sisters Siedle are the most promis- 
ing members of the society, the sisters on some 
evenings giving the second act of ‘‘ Der Freisehutz ” 
in a manner highly creditable.-——At the Princess’s 
Theatre Levey’s ‘‘ Punchinello,’ and Sullivan’s 
“Cox and Box” draws good houses. The company 
is small but clever, and comprises Miss Annie 
Sinclair, Miss Bessie Emmott, Mr. R. Temple, 
Mr. Beverley, and Mr. Fred Sullivan. Miss 
Annie Sinclair as Violette, has created a good 
impression. Her school is not quite what it 
might be, but she sings with effect, and having 
naturally a sweet flexible voice her success with the 
audience is perfect. .Not less so is Miss Emmott, 
her sabot song bringing down the house. Mr. 
Beverley has improved very much since his last 
visit. On Monday an irresistible encore followed 
his song ‘‘ Hurrah for the Bombardier.” Mr. 
Temple and Mr. Fred Sullivan are amusing as the 
Marquis and Polechinello respectively, ‘* Cox and 
Box” is now a very safe card to play in Manchester. 
Its spontaneous fun and the beauty of its melodies 
make it universally popular, It has rarely been 
better played than on the present occasion. Mr. 
Beverley sings excellently all bis music but his 
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acting is too stiff for the character. Not so Mr. Fred 
Sullivan’s Cor; he is the life and soul of the 
piece, and even his ‘ gags ’’ were not objectionable. 
Mr. Temple as Bouncer, is portentious and amusing. 
On Monday Mr. A. 8. Sullivan conducted the 
orchestra, receiving an ovation on taking his seat. 








THE OPERA. 





A novelty for recent opera-goers was produced at 
Covent Garden on Saturday in Cimarosa’s ‘ Astuzie 
Femminile.” This opera was first produced in 1798, 
the succeeding year to the date of “ Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto.” Built upon a slight and farcical libretto, 
it contains some lively and sparkling music, and 
illustrates the dramatic ability of the composer in 
the effectiveness of the ensembles. These concerted 
pieces and the finales eonstitute Cimarosa’s most 
successful work. As for the intrigue of the opera it 
is contemptibly trivial. The heroine Bellina has a 
lover Filandro, but is required by her father’s will 
to wed a Neapolitan gentleman named Giampaolo. 
Her guardian, Dr. Romualdo, is also an admirer of 
hers, who is anxious to set aside the clause of the 
will in favour of himself. He therefore attempts to 
profit by the rivalry of the younger men by inducing 
them to fight a duel, hoping they may exterminate 
each other. But Bellina gets rid of the Neapolitan 
lover by a less sanguinary stratagem ; she succeeds 
in decoying him into the boudoir of a female friend, 
and then exposes him to the world asa rake, thus 
justifying her rejection of him. Then she elopes 
with Filandro. The pair return in disguise, Filandro 
as an Hungarian officer, Bellina as a vivandiére, and 
are wedded before the eyes of Dr. Xomualdo without his 
suspecting their identity. A disclosure supervenes, 
and the diseomfited lovers forgive the ‘* womanly 
wiles” putuponthem. Actedby Mdlle. Sessi, and Sig. 
Bettini (the true loves), Mdlle. Scalchi (the friend), 
Sig. Ciampi (the Neapolitan), and Sig. Cotogni (the 
Doctor of Law) the play was excellently presented 
both vocally and dramatically. The most réussi 
aumbers in the style we have indicated were the 
quartet at the commencement of the first act, in 
which the arrival of Giampaols is announced; the 
capital laughing quartet, in which he is bantered 
by the others; the animated movement for all the 
characters forming the finale of the first act, 
the quartet ending the first part of the second 
act, and the closing music of the opera. These— 
particularly the ensemble of the first act, are 
characterised by musical talent of a high order— 
something approaching to genius. At the opening 
of the second act there is a pretty aria for Leonora, 
‘Non son bella, non son brutta,” capitally sung by 
Mdlle. Scalehi and encored; aud we may further 
instance as the best of the smaller numbers, the 
duet for the true lovers, ‘Non pit, non pid 
lusinghe,” the beautiful solo for Bellina, ‘ Sono 
allegra, son contenta, and the trio for Leonora, 
Ersilia, and Romualdo, which was repeated by ac- 
clamation. The music of the burlesque scene with 
the pseudo-Hungarian officer is less worthy of con- 
sideration; but the following quartet, ‘‘ Quando 
l’ amore” is, as we have stated, excellent. Alto- 
gether the novelty was welcomed by a pleased 
audience; and the sentiment, “better late than 
never”’ expressed the verdict on Mr. Gye’s attempt 
to freshen the repertory at this stage of the season. 

On Monday Mdme. Patti took her benefit by ap- 
pearing in the part of Valentina of the ** Huguenots.” 
The impersonation is new to the London public, 
though familiar to Continental audiences. The 
result on Monday night was a triumph, despite a 
touch of nervousness which rendered the prima 
donna more charming by reason of evident modesty. 
But the over-crowded house—crammed to the roof— 
and the resolution of every admirer of the gifted lady 
to make the most of her and enjoy himself to the 
uttermost might have temporarily flurried the most 
composed of artists. The performance was an 
ovation from beginning to end; flowers strewed the 
stage; a large wreath, flung at her feet, was hung 
around her by Sig. Mario; and three recalls at the 
close of the opera meant, according to the moderate 
English standard, a world of enthusiasm. The 





reading of Valentina by Mdme. Patti, was that of 9 


modest maiden in whom only the sublimity of 
passion succeeds in breaking down the natural 
reserve. Then when love supervenes, the hidden 
fires burst forth, and the quiet nature is transformed 
into a being strong in love and hate. Thus the 
performance was culminating, reaching its climax in 
that celebrated chamber scene so often described 
and so well known. Sig. Mario is still the 
unequalled actor, and in this respect ably sustained 
the force of the realization. Whether we regard the 
artistic value of the performance, or the effect upon 
the auditory, the evening of Monday must be held 
memorable in Mdme. Patti's career. 

But if Monday night was remarkable for the 
homage offered to a favourite artist, what shall be 
said of Wednesday night, when Signor Mario took 
his farewell of an English audience? We say of an 
English audience, because Signor Mario has yet to 
bid good-bye to the Continental capitals; but on 
Wednesday he took leave of the operatic stage as 
far as London is coneerned. The scene was simply 
indescribable. The audience packed the house from 
floor to roof, suggesting more the compressibility of 
sardines in a tin case than the ordinary elbow-room 
of an opera-house. When the old favourite 
appeared in the so-often repeated Fernando of tho 
“ Favorita” (the title ought to have been mascu- 
lated for that one night, and called “Il Favorito,”’ 
for it was for his sake the house was crammed), 
plaudit after plaudit arose; and the close of the act 
was signalised with two recalls. But the ovation 
came after Act III., the great opportunity for display 
and the triumph of the tenor of former years. 
Inspirited by the friendly faces before him, Mario 
seemed to have renewed his youth, and was never 
more dramatic, skilful and impressive than now. 
Again he touched the acme of his art, and the effect 
was electric. Bouquets, wreaths, shouts, clap- 
pings, bravoes, waving of handkerchiefs—the 
audience were unappeaseable in their eagerness to 
show delight. Three summonses before the curtain 
and a huge wreath thrown from the Royal box by 
the Duchess of Cambridge were required before they 
would let the tenor go. After that the enthusiasm 
went on increasing in steady progression. Act IV. 
came on; the lovely “* Angiol d’amore” was sung; 
the interview with Leonora passed; and the popular 
thermometer rose to six recalls, When the curtain 
finally descended, the house started to its feet— 
Royalty and all—and continued shouting, cheering, 
flinging flowers, and waving handkerchiefs, until 
the management in despair turned down the gas. 
Nothing less than the dread of being left in the dark 
with several hundred people elbowing each rib, per- 
suaded the audience to go away. The officials of the 
house, unaccustomed to septentrional methods of 
showing enthusiasm, were staggered at the temper 
of the audience, which indeed was that of a Madrid 
or Lisbon public rather than a phlegmatic English 
one. But all phlegm was chased for the night ; the 
impetuosity of the South replaced it; and not even 
in Spain, where emotion is genuine, or in St. Peters- 
burgh, where it is counterfeited, will Signor Mario 
find a heartier demonstration of respect and regret 
than that of Wednesday evening. His associates in 
the opera were Mdlle, Scalchi, who played Leonora, 
Signor Cotogni, the King, and Signor Bagagiolo, 
Baldassare. 

On Tuesday ‘Le Astuzie Femminile” was repented ; 
and last night a performance of ‘ L’Etoile du Nord” 
took place. Mdlle. Sessi takes her benefit and ap- 
pears for the first time as Margherita in “Faust” . 
to-night: and for Saturday, the last night of the 
season, “ Dinorah” is promised. 

“La Figlia del Reggimento” was performed at 
Drury Lane again on Saturday, with Mdlle. Leon 
Duval as Marie. On Monday “ Norma” was given 
for the last time; and on Tuesday a second per- 
formance of “ Rigoletto” took place. The Duke of 
Mantua was again assumed by M. Capoul, and the 
Jester by Sig. Mendioroz, while Sig. Foli made the 
most picturesque of Burgundians. A good début 
was made in the part of Maddalena, This was by 
Maile. Fernandez, a young lady with a sweet con- 
tralto voice of good range, and plenty of technique. 

Last night—a final subscription night— Roberto” 





was performed, with the first appearance of Big. 
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Vizzani in the title réle, who created a very good 
impression. The combination of Mdlle. Tietjens 
and Mdlle. de Murska, is an event in the chronicles 
of opera: with such an Alice and such an Isabella, it 
may be imagined how magnificent was the per- 
formance. 





CONCERTS. 





The last performance of the National Choral 
Society in the Albert Hall was, if possible, better than 
its predecessors. The oratorio was Haydn’s 
** Creation,” to which an augmented chorus did full 
justice. Its steadiness and precision were most 
creditable ; and the volume of sound told admirably 
in the fine building. All the orchestral seats were 
occupied, so that the coup d’wil from the auditorium 
was as good in its way as the vocalism. The 
audience portion was also well filled. Miss 
Matilda Scott shows steady improvement in 
her art, and is to be congratulated on the future 
opening out to her. She sang excellently on 
Monday; and her ‘* In verdure clad” fully deserved 
the warm recall. Mr. Vernon Rigby made a 
good effect with the well-known points, and Mr. 
Lander was in especially good voice. Altogether the 
performance was a capital one; not the least 
element of the enjoyment being the delighful cool- 
ness of the Hall in these canicular days. 

The fifth concert of the Society of Arts, in aid of 
a Musical Training School, took place on Wednesday 
under the conductorship of Sir Michael Costa. The 
artists were Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdlle. Fernandez; Signor Vizzani, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Signor Foli; Pianoforte, 
Herr Pauer; Violoncello, Mr. E. Howell. A 
miscellaneous program thus ably sustained was 
carried out with gratification to the audience. 

The last Floral Hall performance took place on 
Saturday afternoon, when the principal singers of 
Mr. Gye’s opera company contributed to a long 
series of performances, chiefly consisting of well- 
known extracts from popular operas. Among the 
many eminent artists who appeared were Mesdames 
Adelina Patti, Miolan-Carvalho, Mdlle. Scalchi; 
Signori Mario and Naudin, M. Faure, Signori 
Cotogni, Graziani, &c. The choristers of the Royal 
Italian Opera gave the unaccompanied prayer from 
** Masaniello,”” and reinforced the principal singers 
in the similar movement from Rossini’s ‘* Mosé.” 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard played with her usual 
brilliant powers of execution Thalberg’s ‘‘ Don 
Juan” fantasia and Sir J. Benedict’s fantasia on 
Irish airs. Sir Julius was among the conductors. 





THE THEATRES. 

We have now in London two Offenbachisch operas 
played in their original language—‘* La Princesse de 
Trebizonde” at the Lyceum and “ La Belle Héléne” 
at the Gaiety. At the former the chief parts have 
been performed by M. Desiré (the Mountebank), 
Mdme. Thierret (Paola, his sister), Mesdames Fonti 
and Zulma-Bouffar (his daughters Zanette and 
Regina), M. Bonnet (Trémolini), Mdme. Vangheel 
(Prince Raphael), and M. Jourdon (Prince Casimir) ; 
and the drollery of the acting is maintained in first- 
rate style. With the music our public is familiar 
through the English version played a short time 
since at the Gaiety. This week it seemed to please 
as muchas heretofore. ‘ The song, ‘* Quand je suis 
sur la corde raide,”’ by Mdme. Zulma Bouffar, was 
most sweetly sung, and encored ; as were the songs, 
**Une jeune fille passait,” and“ Elle est peinte 
admirablement,”’ by Mdme. Vangheel. A full 
audience attended. 

At the Gaiety the “ Belle Hél?ne” is merrily 
sustained by the company of the Fantaisies Parisi- 
ennes, who, whatever their voices, can at least act 
with considerable spirit. M. Mario Widmer, a good 
jeune premier is Paris, and in appearance and acting 
has a great advantage. He has a good falsetto 


which he employs with good effect. Mdlle. Clavy is 
Hélen’, M. Jolly a funny Ajar, whom he makes 
the very ideal of an imbecile. M. Edouard Georges 
plays Calchas with much humour. 


———$—————— arn 














“ Milky White” is at the Grecian, with George 
Conquest in the title role. Comparisons are in- 
vidious, but any fresh representative of this cha- 
racter can hardly expect to escape a comparison with 
one who has been so long and so powerfully identi- 
fied with the part asthe author of the piece. In the 
broad farcical humour of the first act, Mr. Conquest 
is not a whit behind his rival; but in the varied 
phases of the character, the quick alternations of 
humour and pathos in the second act, he is less 
happy. He is undoubtedly capable of serious act- 
ing; but his pathos lacks repose. ‘ Silence,” says 
Shakeepeare, “is the perfectest herald of joy,” and 
so it is of grief. The finest pathos on the stage is 
that of suppressed pain. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 








The return of Mrs. Scott Siddons from America, 
where she has gathered abundant laurels and been 
welcomed with fervid hyperboles, has been signalised 
at St. James’s Hall with a full audience. The read- 
ing was of the ‘“* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with 
musical intercalations efficiently rendered by Miss 
Sinclair, Miss Angéle, and a chorus; Mendelssohn’s 
music being played by an orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. F. Kingsbury. Mrs. Scott Siddons 
is a sympathetic and cultured reader—a lady whose 
presence, voice, and style recommend themselves as 
warmly as her intelligent appreciation of what she 
does. The verdict is in her favour as soon as she 
appears on the platform: the ladies pronounce her 
** nice ;” in fact she has these qualities which secure 
half the battle at starting. As she proceeds the 
feeling of interest deepens, and includes the subject 
as well as the reader. Mrs. Scott Siddons should 
definitively adopt the stage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rousby’s readings at the Hanover 
Square Rooms are likely to attract full audiences. 
The first on Tuesday was divided between senti- 
mental and humorous productions, the first category 
generally falling to the lady’s share. Selections 
from ‘* Macbeth,” Ingoldsby, Mrs. Browning, Peter 
Pindar, and Praed made up the program ; and Mrs. 
Rousby, beautifully dressed and favoured in every 
way, excited considerable admiration. 

The theatre where the medical students in the 
Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-Inn-Road, study ana- 
tomy from the dissecting table, was on Tuesday night 
the scene of a happy gathering of the patients, met 
to enjoy. an entertainment got up by Mr. G. W. 
Hardinge, who acted also as master of the interest- 
ing ceremonies. There were present the halt, the 
blind, the lame, men with faces hidden in bandages, 
boys prematurely wrinkled, old and jaundiced, and 
women and girls worn and wan with long sickness. 
All that was provided for them they received with 
thankfulness, attention, and joy. The North 
London Glee party, Mr. and Miss Edwards, and 
various ladies and gentlemen sang part-songs, duets, 
and solos, and Mr. C. A. Ferrier contributed a couple 
of readings to the common stock. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 





A manifold performance came off at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday, in honour of Mr. Mapleson. 
It was for his benefit that a grand concert, a ballet, 
a representation of ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Sivigia,’”’ and a 
display of fireworks were all undertaken. The 
grand vocal and instrumental concert, which began 
at three o'clock in the centre transept, was sup- 
ported by Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 
Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Léon-Duval, Mdlle. Fernandez, 
Mdme. Alboni, Mons. Capoul, Mr. Bentham, Sig. 
Fancelli, Sig. Agnesi, Sig. Foli, Sig. Mendioroz, 
Sig. Caravoglia, Sig. Bignio, and Mons. Belval, the 
conductor being Mr. Manns. It was operatico- 
miscellaneous, consisting of well-known lyrics. At 
half-past seven o’clock—that is to say after an in- 
terval, the grand ballet was sustained by the prin- 
cipal artistes engaged at Her Majesty’s Opera, and, 
in addition to the renowned corps de ballet, there 
appeared Mdlle. Katti Lanner, Blanche Ricois, Berta 
Linda, and Schultz; MM. Alberti, Waldenberg, 
Francesco, Corelli, and Rubi. Rossini’s opera was 








represented by Mdlle. Léon-Duval ag Amina, M 
Capoul as Conte Almaviva, Sig. Mendioroz as Figaro, 
Sig. Zoboli as Dr. Bartolo, and Sig Foli as Don 
Basilio. It began at half-past eight, and succeeded 
in pleasing the eyes if it did not tickle the ears of 
the spectators. But of course an operatic perform. 
ance on the big stage opposite the orchestra was q 
mere caricature of art.. The fireworks were deferred 
until a quarter to eleven. Mr. Brock’s new colours, 
in the rockets and Roman candles, showed with 
brilliant effect; and the illumination of the 
fountains was as vivid and imposing as ever. 





THE BALFE MEMORIAL, 





A committee, of which Mr. Dion Boucicault acts 
as honorary secretary, is doing its utmost to raise 
funds for the erection of a memorial, in the form of 
a statue, to the late Michael Balfe. The claims of 
such a name as Balfe’s to extended recognition by 
the public for which he has worked so well are 
threefold. First, let his bright and original genius 
be pleaded—genius that must ever confer lustre on 
the country which gave him birth. Next, let us remem- 
ber the man himself—modest, cheerful, and warm- 
hearted. Lastly let us bear in mind that what we 
have been so tardy in doing would have been accom- 
plished long since in other countries; nay, so far as 
Balfe is concerned, foreign nations have, to a certain 
extent, anticipated the laudable design of Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s committee. It is the pleasant custom in 
lyrical theatres abroad to inscribe on tablets along 
the principal tier of boxes the names of the most 
celebrated composers in ancient and modern times, 
From Paris to Brussels, from Florence to Barcelona, 
will be found, in a hundred opera-houses, such 
simple and significant commemoration of Michael 
William Balfe. Yet what public record of him 
do we find in that metropolis whose chief 
lyrical temples witnessed the performance of 
his greatest works? Is there anything in the 
Haymarket to remind us of the composer of 
“ Falstaff,” at Covent Garden to recall the author 
of *“* The Rose of Castile,” at Drury Lane to bring 
back the name of him who wrote the “ Siege of 
Rochelle” and the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” at the Lyceum 
to remind us of * Keolanthe,” or at the Princess's 
to note the production of “The Four Sons of 
Aymon” and the “ Lover's Well?” A suggestion 
has been made, that the Balfe statue should be 
placed in the atrium of the national theatre for 
which, in far-off days, Balfe did so much—that his 
counterfeit presentment should find a home in the 
entrance-hall of Drury Lane. 








A MONUMENT TO SHAKESPEARE. 





On Monday afternoon a general meeting of the 
subscribers to the Shakespeare Memorial Fund was 
held at the House of the Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, under the presidency of Sir W. 
Tite, M.P. The chairman explained that the object 
of the meeting was to decide what was to be done 
with the balance of £285 which stood over from the 
Tercentenary Shakespearean Festival. Professor 
Donaldson said if there were any probability of sub- 
scriptions coming in he should be for going on with 
the work of the committee, so that they might have 
in London a Shakespeare monument; that a good 
statue of Shakespeare should be provided. If they 
could raise £10,000, it might give them some hope 
of carrying out the object they had in view. Mr. 
Gruneisen said, under all the circumstances, he 
thought the best thing to do would be to hand over 
the balance to the Dramatic College, at Woking, 
an institution which supported and kept those who 
had represented Shakespearean characters. He 
should be glad to move a resolution to that effect. 
The Chevalier Chatelain said he should be pleased 
to second the resolution. Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon 
did not think the committee had any power to divert 
the money from the purpose for which it had been 
raised. The amount subscribed was £2400 and 
there was from £800 to £900 outstanding which had 
never been applied for. If that amount were called 
in, he believed a very considerable amount of it 
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would be paid up; and they could then have for a 
gum of £1200 a very beautiful statue of Shake- 
speare erected on the Thames Embankment. Mr. 
Richardson-Gardner said if there was a determina- 
tion on the part of the committee to carry out the 
object for which they were appointed, and erect a 
statue to Shakespeare, he would undertake to get 
subscriptions to the amount of 200 guineas. Mr. 
Cousens said he would also undertake to raise 200 
guineas. Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon said that, rather 
than abandon the object he had in view, he should 
undertake to raise 100 guineas. After some further 
discussion, on the motion of Mr. W. Hepworth 
Dixon, seconded by Mr, Godwin, the following reso- 
lution was carried :—* That it be referred to the 
executive committee to endeavour to get in the out- 
standing subscriptions, and to receive further 
subscriptions, for the purpose of carrying out the 
original object for which the fund was subscribed; 
that the executive committee do have power to add 
to their number, and to appoint any officials whose 
places may have become, or may become vacant.” 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





The annual general meeting of the Philharmonic 
Society was held on Monday evening last. The 
Honorary Treasurer congratulated the members of 
the Society on the termination of a successful sea- 
son. The subscription and sale of single tickets 
showed a considerable increase on former years. 

An unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mdme. 
Linzbauer, for her valuable gift of the original bust 
of Beethoven to the Society. The Directors have 
had five casts taken of this bust in order to guard 
against any accident happening to the original, and 
which it is their intention to present to—the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, through Sir W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett; the Royal Society of Musicians of Great 
Britain; the Royal Academy of Music; the Crystal 
Palace, per G. Grove, Esq.; and Messrs. John 
Broadwood and Sons. They have also had a gold 
medal struck to commemorate the centenary of 
Beethoven, and which they might present occasion- 
ally to artists of distinguished eminence for services 
rendered to the Society. The execution of the medal 
has been entrusted to Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, who 
has made use of this bust for the profile portrait. 
It is to be presented to the following artists :—Mdme. 
Linzbauer, née Ponsing, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Therese Tietjens, 
Mdme. Helen Lemmens-Sherrington ; Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett, Herr J. Joachim, M. Charles Gounod, 
Mr. Charles Santley, and Mr. W. G. Cusins. The 
best thanks of the Society were voted to the Directors 
of the past season; to Mr. W. G. Cusins, the 
Conductor; Mr. Doyne Bell, for his kindness in 
translating and arranging the documents and 
letters relating to the bust, which are about 
to be issued, with a photograph of the bust, 
to the subscribers to the Society; and to Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, for the kind and liberal manner in 
which he acted with regard to the analytical and 
historical programs edited by him. Messrs. Ander- 
son and Calkin were re-elected Honorary Treasurers, 
Mr. Stanley Lucas, Secretary, and Messrs. Osborne, 
Dorrell, and John Thomas, Honorary Auditors, with 
thanks to each of those gentlemen for their services 
rendered to the Society. The ballot for Directors 
for next season resulted in the election of Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. McMurdie, 
Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. J. Williams, Mr. M. C. 
Wilson, and Mr. J. T. Calkin. A vote of thanks 
to the chairman concluded the meeting. 





SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 





A public meeting was held in St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, on Monday night, ‘‘ for the advocacy 
of the opening of National Museums, Galleries, &c., 
on Sunday, and to show to our legislators that the 
people require greater facilities for rational recrea- 
tion, and not coercive Acts of Parliament.’’ The 


meeting was held under the auspices of the Sunday 
League, and was tolerably well attended. Letters 
favourable to the repeal of the Act of Charles IL., 





and generally in support of the views of the League, 
were read by Mr. Morrell, the honorary secretary, 
from Sir H. Hoare, Sir C. Dilke, the Rev. H. Solly, 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Sir J. Bowring, Sir Antonio 
Brady, Dr. Sandwith, the Rey. J. K. Appleby, Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Geo. Howell. The Chairman, 
in the course of further remarks, gave an historical 
sketch of legislation on Sunday observances from 
the time of Athelstan down to modern days, 
pointing out in an amusing way the inconsistencies 
in the application of the Acts to the poorer as dis- 
tinguished from the rich and their servants. The 
aim of this society was to do away with those 
absurd Acts, and to substitute for them healthy 
legislation that would secure Sunday for the enjoy- 
ment of the working man, and protect him from the 
encroachments of the capitalist. Mr. J. Baxter 
Langley, who followed, combated the objections 
raised to a free Sunday, arguing that, by way of 
compensation, railway servants and other persons 
who were obliged to work on that day should have 
thirty-six hours of uninterrupted rest secured to 
them afterwards. He further argued that as public 
holidays, such as Whitsuntide, Easter, and Good 
Friday, were duly kept, there was no danger of 
Sunday’s rest being swept away through relaxation 
of legislative protection. He then moved a re- 
solution to the effect that the meeting regretted that 
a professedly Liberal Government should have 
sought to retain strong coercive measures of Sunday 
observance, and that, in their opinion, the opening 
of the museums, &c., and the repeal of the ob- 
noxious Acts, would promote healthy recreation and 
temperance, and would be conducive to morality 
and self-respect among the people. . Mr. A. D. 
Conway, Dr. Spencer Cobbold, and Dr. Brennard 
supported the resolution, and it was duly adopted. 
The further business of the meeting was in con- 
sonance with this resolution. 








THE ALBERT HALL ORGAN. 





The great organ which is so conspicuous a feature 
in the Albert Hall was formally opened on Tuesday 
evening by Mr. W. T. Best, organist to the Hall, and 
also holding a similar appointment at St. Georges’s 
Hall, Liverpool. The instrument now referred to 
was used in an unfinished condition at the opening 
of the Albert Hall in March, and subsequently in 
performances of oratorios given there by the Sacred 
Harmonic and National Choral Societies. The 
organ, which is now said to be complete, comprises 
four rows of keys or manuals, and rather more than 
two octaves of pedals There are 111 stops, besides 
those (14 in number) for effecting mechanical com- 
binations of manuals and pedals. The wind is 
supplied by steam power, and there are various 
improvements in construction resulting from modern 
progress in the art of organ-building. The full 
power of the instrument is rich and grand without 
any approach to harshness, the reed-stops being of a 
very superior order, while the flute, and other solo 
stops, have much sweetness of quality. That its 
capabilities were admirably displayed by Mr. Best’s 
skilful performances it is scarcely necessary to say. 
The selection of music comprised pieces by Bach, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Dr. Wesley, Mr. H. Smart, 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, and Mr. Best. The instrument 
is calculated to extend the reputation of English 
organ-building, and of its maker, Mr. H. Willis. 








THE COMEDIE AT HOME. 





Most of the French papers publish full reports 
of the speeches delivered at the banquet given at 
the Crystal Palace to the members of the Comédie 
Francaise. The Débats commences its report in 
the following terms:—‘‘ On the 8th of July an 
intellectual treaty, if the expression may be per- 
mitted, was signed in London, which may perhaps 
strengthen even more than any diplomatic con- 
vention, the bonds that unite France and 
England.” At the conclusion of its report the 
Débats says :—‘ A souvenir of this charming féte 





was presented to each guest. ot, in reply toone 


of his colleagues, who said he had always thought 
that the English were a very cold nation, observed, 
‘It is only on the surface; break the ice, and you 
will find the water beneath warmer than else- 
where.’ ” The Patrie gives the following details 
respecting the return of the distinguished French 
actors to Paris:—‘“ The artistes of the Comédie 
Frangaise arrived in Paris on Monday evening on 
their return from London. Need we say how 
successful they have been among our neighbours 
across the Channel? One hundred and eighty-five 
thousand francs receipts (27400) in two months. 
That is an amount more eloquent than any 
narrative. Far from being dazzled by their 
triumphs, our excellent comedians were hardly 
back before they wished to announce their presence 
by afgood deed, and on Friday they gave a 
morning performance for the benefit of the 
victims of the war. Directly the company is 
complete it will commence the rehearsals of 
“ Christiane,” a four-act comedy, by M. Gondinet.”’ 
M. Francisque Sarcey, who often writes very 
unkindly about England, acknowledges that the 
artists of the French Theatre have returned 
enchanted with their visit to our shores. They 
have brought back a lot of money, which is some- 
thing, but they feel much more deeply the delicate 
and noble attentions with which they have been 
overwhelmed by the English aristocracy, who 
honoured in them French art and the country they 
represented. 
I shall not be suspected (continues the writer) 
of any blind tenderness for that perfidious Albion 
which our forefathers so cordially detested. I 
acknowledge that I still feel against her that 
instinctive repugnance which so long animated the 
Chauvins of our country. It is only by dint of 
reason that I can conquer that hatred which we 
have in a way imbibed from the cradle. How- 
ever, the truth must be told, these great English 
lords are true gentlemen. 
And M. Sarcey goes on to compliment the various 
speakers, and finally to wonder what sort of 
reception an English company playing Shakespeare 
really well would meet with in Paris. Not vory 
many years ago an English company was driven 
from the boards there, but since then times have 
changed, and Mr. Charles Mathews has been per- 
mitted to perform in French and Mr. Sothern in 
English. The “divine William,” too, has be- 
come popular with all classes, and it is not long 
ago that Mdme. Judith played Hamlet exceedingly 
well. 








NOTES FROM NEW YORK, 





(From the Weekly Review. } 

The twelfth musical festival of the North Eastern 
Sengerbund has been celebrated in New York in the 
usual manner. As we expected, it has been a 
failure, financially and artistically. All these 
festivals can only flourish in small cities, where 
people have but little excitement, and look upon the 
display of ribbons, emblems, transparencies, proces- 
sions as the most momentous question of the day. 
It is notso here. The few thousand ribboned persons, 
the fuss and pretensions of those who are put in 
brief authority, pass unnoticed in the bustle of 
daily New York life. Wecould not help smiling, 
when one of the singers gave vent to his indignation, 
that anybody should have asked him, ‘‘ what was it 
all about ?’”’—There is a serious side to this matter, 
These festivals are very expensive, chiefly on account 
of what may be called the social accessories. The 
question arises, whether the result is adequate to the 
outlay; whether it is really worth while, to spend 
thousands of dollars, in order to gratify the appetite 
for social pleasure on a large scale, For after all, 
this is the essence of all these gatherings, the music 
is only the pretext. 

There were four concerts this week, the first 
taking place last Sunday night at the Academy of 
Music. Mendelssohn's ‘ Lobegesang” was the 
principal work of the evening. Owing to the fact, 
that the sound was not thrown into the audience, 
but escaped through the side wings of the stage and 
up into the lofty region of the carpenters and 
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REVIEWS. 


A Century of Scottish Life. By the Rev. Cuanies 

tocers, LL.D. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 1871. 

Since Dean Ramsay published his ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Character” collections of northern ana 
have become thoroughly popular, and Sydney Smith’s 
joke about the surgical operation required to get a 
joke into a Scotchman’s head has received its last 
quietus. For all the folk-lore of Caledonia proves 
that in the matter of dry humour—a far rarer quality 
than mere jocosity—Scotchmen are largely endowed ; 
and the force and freshness of their fun are rather 
intensified by its pure unpremeditatedness. In this 
respect Scottish and Irish character assimilate— 
wide as is their divergence in other respects. Both 
nations commit “bulls.” A dozen of Dr. Rogers's 
stories would do, mutatis mutandis, for an Hibernian 
Joe Miller. Thus, the Kineardineshire farmer 
perpetrates a pure Paddyism, when he sums up his 
appreciation of his pastor's sterling qualities with— 
‘An’ I specially like your sterling independence, 
sir; I have always said, sir, that ye neither fear 
God nor man.” Dr. Rogers is himself a hearty 
man, and a lover of good things, nor does he 
mind if the story he tells goes a little 
against the decorum of the cloth. There are 
many anecdotes in his book of unconscious irreve- 
rence in the pulpit. This naturally arises from the 
ignorance of the Scottish clergy; an ignorance 
which is no longer common, but was formerly 
sufficiently so to afford food for scandal-mongers. 
After the struggle of the seventeenth century the 
clergy generally sprang from the people, and pre- 
served the native vernacular. Both ministers and 
elders used words and phrases which created merri- 
ment rather than devotion. At a weekly prayer 
meeting in a Secession church at Edinburgh, one of 
the elders expressed himself thus: ‘ Our faith is 
become like gizzened (leaky) barrels. Lord, ding up 
the girs"’ (hoops). Dr. Rogers gives an instance of 
the late Robert Flockhart, a well-known street 
preacher at Edinburgh who related the circum- 
stances of his conversion in these words: ‘* My 
heart was black as a sweep’s face—but noo it is 
white as a washerwoman’s thoomb!"” No extent of 
earnestness in the speakers could on such occasions 
prevent a smile. 

The ‘‘century” referred to in the title of the 
author's book embraces his own life and that of his 
father, who for nearly fifty years was minister of 
Dunino parish, in the county (or kingdom, as it is 
sometimes called) of Fife. Before settling down 
as a country clergyman he had made a trial of 
literary life in London, acting as a reporter in the 
House of Commons when the heaviest bit of work 
that devolved upon one in that line was to note the 
speeches of Pitt and Fox. The recollections of the 
old man are given for the most part in his own 
words and form racy and pleasant reading. He 
studied at St. Andrews’ University under Principal 
Campbell, a Scottish theologian of considerable 
repute, and sometimes called the Paley of Presby- 
terianism. Campbell is described by his pupil as 
having been a genial, frank, and humorous man. 
Once in company a gentleman observed that they had 
got in Aberdeen nearly all sects and denominations 
represented. ‘ But,” he added, “it is singular 
there are no Jews!" ‘No,’ responded the Princi- 
pal; ‘ we're ower far north for them here.” What- 
ever the cause (and fame ascribes to the Aberdonians 
a long-headedness in business matters unsurpassed 
by any Semitic race) it is curious enough 
that no Jews attempt to settle in Aber- 
deen. Another story is told of Campbell. A 
hairdresser of the place was insufferably conceited 
in his assumption of superior knowledge, particu- 
larly in the way of local history. One day when he 
was exerting his craft on the Principal, and showing 
off as usual, the latter asked him, “Do you re. 
member, sir, when Pontius Pilate was provost 
(mayor) o’ the Al’ton (old Aberdeen)?" ‘I canna 
say, Principal,” was the ready response, ‘that I 
mind o’ him mysel’, but I've often heard my father 
say that he mindit him weel.” The acquaintances 
of the younger Rogers included Professor Wilson, 
of whom he tells a characteristic anecdote which 


we have heard before, but never seen printed. One 
of the great Christopher's daughters married Pro- 
fessor Ferrier. (Dr. Rogers tells the story of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, who married another daughter, but 
the true history refers to Ferrier, who was 4 
bashful man, and not Aytoun, who had sufficient 
assurance.) During his courtship he had come to a 
good understanding with the young lady, but was 
afraid to face the papa. At last Miss Wilson under- 
took to bear bis message, and walking into her 
father’s room, said, ‘‘ Here’s Mr. Ferrier wants to 
marry me, but is too timid to speak to you.” ‘“ In- 
deed?" answered Christopher North; ‘then we 
must respect the poor fellow’s sensitiveness ;"’ and 
taking a slip of paper, he wrote a phrase on it, and 
pinned it to the damsel’s dress, and sent her back 
to her lover, who to his satisfaction read :—* With 
the Author’s compliments.” 

Some of Dr. Rogers’s ana are old friends with a 
new face. We are told for instance, as an example 
of the national thrift of North Britons, of an Irish 
gentleman visiting a Scottish manor, who while 
passing through the adjacent village, was struck by 
the charms of a girl in a milliner’s shop. That he 
might have a closer view of her, he proposed to 
enter the shop and purchase a watch-ribbon. 
‘* Hoot,” said the occupant of the manor, ‘ don’t 
waste your siller; let us go in and inquire if she 
can give us twa saxpences for ashilling.” So, too, 
we remember during the Rinderpest visitation to 
have heard of the hypochondriac (here made a 
Scotchman) who, after reading in his newspaper a 
description of the malady, began to persuade 
himself that he was ‘‘in” for the disease. Hastily 
summoning ‘the doctor,’’ he expatiated on his 
ailment, which of course resembled that of which he 
had been reading. ‘I hope you really don’t feel so,” 
interrupted the M.D., ‘‘ for there is an order by the 
Privy Council that every beast with these symptoms 
must immediately be shot,’ which summary an- 
nouncement cured the semi-lunatic. These are old 
friends; but Dr. Rogers has no lack of new and 
amusing chronicles, and we can recommend his 
book to those fond of Doric humour. 








{R. Cocks & Co.] 
“* Lieber Augustin.” Celebrated Bavarian Air. 
ranged by G. F. Wes. 

This air had an amazing popularity some five and 
thirty years ago, united to the Broom-girl’s song, 
‘*Buy a broom!’ Indeed, the song was heard 
wherever the Bavarian girls were seen, and these 
were ubiquitous. The Broom-girl has long disap- 
peared from our streets, but the air still remains in 
a certain degree a favourite, and Mr. West’s arrange- 
ment will give it an extra lease of popularity. The 
transcription is facile and brilliant, and the student 
is assisted by the fingering being marked through- 
out. We can recommend it as a pleasing and useful 
piece for the young. 


Ar- 


The Memories of the Heart,” 
from ‘‘ Tinsley’s Magazine.” 
Smita. 

A good interpretation of words much beyond the 
average of those chosen by composers of songs. 
The melody—contained within the octave, D to D— 
is taking, and it is accompanied with tasteful sim- 
plicity. The key is G, common time. 


Song. The Poetry 
Music by Szymousn 


‘* Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane.” Ballad. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by W. S. Rocxsrnro. 

A pretty arrangement of the favourite Scotch air, 
the jioriture being brilliant without excessive diffi- 
culties. The best fingering is indicated throughout, 
rendering the piece as profitable as pleasing to the 
student. It is not so long as to tire either player 
or listener. 


Andante from Beethoven's Symphony in C minor. 

Arranged for the Pianoforte by G. F. Wzsr. 

This forms the fourth number of the New Series 
of ‘Gems from the Great Masters.” The usual 
care has been bestowed on the arrangement, and 
a most effective transcription of Beethoven’s magni- 
ficent movement is the result. The fingering is 








shown where necessary—a great boon to students, 


[A. Hammonp & Co, } 
“ Uhlanen Galop." By P. Herren. 
A good galop, with striking melody and wel] 
marked rhythm. It may possibly rival in popularity 
the Flick Flock galop, by the same composer. 





(Merzuter & Co,] 


“The Crumpled Letter." Words by Farpenio 
Broventon. Music by Mrs. Aurrep Puitutps, 
A touching ballad founded on an ineident in 

the late war: its sadness—as is the case with all 

drawing-room music—being an additional attraction, 

Well sung it will prove very effective. It opens in 

F minor, the last verse being in the major, common 

time, the voice ranging from © to F, eleven 

notes. 


‘alse pour Piano. Sur l'opera de Gounop “ Irene,” 
(‘! Reine de Saba.”) Arrangée par F. Buna. 
MULLER. 

A good and attractive pice d’occasion, the motivj 
well selected and effectively treated. It is not 
difficult, and the proper fingering is indicated 
wherever necessary. The diligent student—either 
with or without a master—will find the valse 
attractive and useful. 








ANOTHER FORM OF PSYCHISM. 


When the highly desiderated Psychological 
Society is started, we hope it will turn its atten. 
tion to the case of Herr Kramer, of Giessen, in 
temporary trouble before the magistrates of that 
University city. Herr Johann Kriimer, “ professor 
of magic and phrenology,” startod in life as a 
tailor’s apprentice. Atan early period, however, 
the faculties of manipulating cards and curing 
sundry diseases developed so rapidly within him 
that he left off tailoring and devoted himself to 
“doing good.” The jealousy of the profession 
and the dissatisfaction of some of his clients 
brought him repeatedly into conflict with the 
authorities, and his career was constantly inter- 
rupted by sojournings in sundry gaols. Nothing 
daunted, he continued as soon as released to 
prophesy again, chiefly to servant girls, from the 
shape of their heads, fingers, nails, &c., for sums 
varying from kreutzers to florins. Besides this 
he kept spiders, which had to weave the winning 
lottery numbers disposed of by him in the shape 
of “luck tickets.” These had to be worn for 
exactly twenty-seven days on the right side, 
During the late war he undertook to witch sol- 
diers out of France back to their sweethearts in 
Germany. He further looked for those from 
whom no tidings could be got in his ‘earth 
mirror,” and generally discovered them “sitting 
imprisoned on a solitary island for ten years,” 
To bring them safely back at once he required 
seven florins “ for the magical brotherhood,” pro- 
vided the sweethearts underwent the process of 
being “‘electrified on cross-roads.” A poor shoe- 
maker who suffered from rheumatism obtained 
from him two kinds of tea for ten florins, one of 
which he was to drink while the other was only to 
be sat upon. The shoemaker drank and sat, but 
in vain, and was then told that he had obstructed 
the cure by mentioning it to his wife. Some of 
the “luck tickets" produced in court bore the 
following inscriptions, to which we would direct 
the attention of our philologists:—‘ Indurbieda 
Schursch Rekua Barqua Marqua Maulkablie,” 
“‘Nomen Kokus Aktus,” “Mutus frante frase,” 
“Oplolumus Gabulu Copia,” &c. It does credit 
to the heart of this gifted man that, after having 
visited England, America, France, and other 
countries, he returned to his native shores to do 
good to his own. 


a a = am 


The following epigram on the Tichborne case, 
gre anonymously in the Pall Mall Gazette, is 
neat ; 











The firm of Baxter, Rose, and Norton 
Deny the claimant 's Arthur Orton, 
But can’t deny, what’s more important, 





That he has done what Arthur oughtn’t, 
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painters, and also that the singers sat quite in the 
background, about a hundred feet from the con- 
ductor, very little of the music could be heard. It 
seemed, that everybody on the stage felt uncomfort- 
able also, with exception of fifty empty benches, 
which were placed behind the conductor. These 
benches had it all to themselves, and seemed 
to enjoy it hugely. Mr. A. Paur conducted, 
but he too seemed to be depressed; for he gave us 
but a very tame performance. The orchestra played 
without precision and fire. There was very little 
light and a good deal of shade, there was no climax. 
The very long instrumental introdu:tion, beautiful 
as itis in many parts, becomes tedious, and when 
the last note of the whole work had died away there 
was a great relief in the audience. The solo parts 
were sung by Mdme. Lichtmay, Mdme. Becker, and 
Mr. William Candidus. Mdme. Lichtmay forced 
her voice, and sang considerably out of tune, and 
Mdme. Becker could scarcely be heard. Mr. 
Candidus sang in tune, pronounced distinctly, and 
gave on the whole satisfaction. He might how- 
ever, improve his singing by a little more ease and 
fire. 

On Monday afternoon at Steinway Hall the so- 
called prize singing took place. The competitors 
were from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Buffalo, and Poughkeepsie, Three songs were sung 
by the various societies, so that the listeners had 
the felicity of hearing each song at least six times. 
The compositions treated of the charms of~ the 
forest, of love and spring—a very nice subject, if dwelt 
upon in a poetical manner. To hear ‘TI love thee” 
may be under certain circumstances very pretty, but 
to hear it eighteen times with very little variations, 
by a host of very robust men, becomes in the 
end exceedingly tedious. The songs have very 
little artistic merit. That by Herbeck (for the best 
rendering of which a Steck Grand was awarded) is 
very pretentious without cause. It has a few dif- 
ficult modulations which will tax the singer, but not 
to such an extent, as to upset him, if he has any 
experience, yet most of the societies could not 
overcome them. The decision of the judges was as 
follows: The first prize was given to the Baltimore 
Germania Manner-Chor; the second to the Choral 
Society of Washington; and the third to the 
Buffalo Liedertafel. We congratulate the American 
Society upon its success. It was well deserved, 
although some opposition has been raised on 
account of the pronounciation of the singers, which 
with conception, rhythm, and intonation was made 
apoint, that actuated the decision of the judges. 
But candidly, on the whole the Americans pro- 
nounced as well as the Germans, 

The benefit of Mr. Owen Marlowe at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre attracted a good house last 
Monday. The program was varied and, we suppose, 
very interesting to most of the people present, The 
first piece was “A Pretty Piece of Business,” in 
which Mr. Marlowe and hig wife took principal parts. 

At Booth’s the season will close next week. 
“ The Man of o’ Airlie" is still the attraction at this 
theatre. 

The great feature of the week was the performance 
for the benefit of Mr. Symons at the Olympic, on 
which occasion Mr. Jefferson appeared as Golightly 
in ‘* Lend me Five Shillings, and Mr. Fox as Gregory 
Timblewell in ‘* State Secrets.” 

“ The Long Strike” at Wallack’s draws still good 
audiences, (in spite of the depressing state of the 
summer weather,) owing to the magnificent mise 
en scéne and the capital acting. 








The Pall Mall Gazette states with confidence that 
the '* Battle of Dorking,” was written by Colonel 
George Chesney, the author of “Indian Polity.” 





The following advertisement is cut from a pro- 
vincial paper :— 


CASE OF CONSCIENCE.—I, FREDERIC 
MACCABE, author and composer of the famous 
ballad, ** Early in the Morning, Merrily 0,” desire to inform 
& certain “ Yankee- man” or “Irish Yankee,” now in 
Manchester, that I have seen a Bey copy of a song 
ublished in America, embellished with his — an 
ting his nayae a8 composer of the same, music of 
this song is note for note that of my own composition. If 
the trator of this not illegal act of piracy should be 
troubled with any scruple of conscience I am to 


willing - 
fo: him on recei' lanation, restitution, pology- 
~Yuso Villa, Bouth Olli Searborough. “a 


Greerpta Varia, 


AnotHER Sam WeELLER.—Since I have written 
this (letter from Charles Dickens to Felton), the 
aforesaid groom—a very small man (as the fashion 
is) with fiery red hair (as the fashion is not)—has 
looked very hard at me and fluttered about me at 
the same time like a giant butterfly. After a pause, 
he says, in a Sam Wellerish kind of way: “I vent 
to the club this moruin’, sir. There yorn’t no 
letters, sir.” ‘*Very good, Topping.” ‘ How’s 





missis, sir.” ‘ Pretty well, Topping.” ‘Glad to 
hear it, sir. My missis ain't wery well, sir.” 
“ No!” 


‘‘No, sir; she’s a goin’, sir, to have a 
hincrease wery soon, and it makes her rather 
nervous, sir; and ven a young woman gets at all 
down at sich a time, sir, she goes down wery deep, 
sir.” To this sentiment, I reply affirmatively, and 
then he adds, as he stirs the fire (as if he were 
thinking out loud), ‘* Wot a mystery it is! Wota 
go is natur’!’’ With which scrap of philosophy he 
gradually gets nearer to the door, and so fades out 
of the room.—' Our Whispering Gallery,” in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Tae Axsion.—What is that comfortable-looking 
hostelry—there, just opposite the pit entrance of Old 
Drury? Why, the Albion to be sure, whose coffee- 
room is the favourite resort of all the distinguished 
journalists and wits of London. Thither are we 
bound. Let us now examine a group of very im- 
portant-looking scribes seated at one table; the 
mystic “slips” spread out before them, cigars in 
their mouths, and stimulating beverages by their 
sides. ‘These, gentle reader, are the great arbiters 
of the destinies of public performers, authors and 
composers ; dispensers of fame, spreaders of good or 
evil report ; makers or marrers of a career, in other 
words the formidable critics of the stupendous 
“dailies.” The main business of the night has 
searcely commenced yet; but I see in my mind’s eye 
the magic circle formed by the empty skulls of 
unhappy aspirants who have been slain by the 
goose-quill, or have fallen beneath the critic’s inky 
steel; a little lurid flame arising from each eyeless 
head, denoting probably tkat the original possessor 
has gone to blazes. The cauldron is ready, the 
ingredients are nearly all prepared, but the necro- 
mancers who have to “put in that,” are still 
waiting for their attendant spirits whose voca- 
tion it is to bring verbal reports, or ‘‘ marked 
programs” of some of the dozen concerts given in 
one day during the busiest part of the London 
season, and very few of which are ever attended in 
the flesh by the regular critics, without a special 
recommendation from head-quarters. And so the 
time is pleasantly passed in badinage, playful 
raillery, etc.—Twenty Years; or, the London Press. 
Recollections by Howard Glover, 


Auser’s ALBums.—Auber possessed several highly 
valuable albums; they were volumes of ruled paper, 
bound without any ornament, and in which he 
noted down his melodies (chants) as he was inspired 
with them. If he had an opera to write, he con- 
sulted his albums; he took stock; he counted his 
treasures, and his only care arose from an embarras 
de richesses, but that was no slight one. In the arts 
as in life, it is not enough to acquire wealth; 
the great thing is to know how to spend it. When 
Auber had, as I will call it, levied his conscription 
of ideas for an approaching campaign and an ap- 
proaching victory, he crossed out the melodies to 
which he was about to set words and give a definite 
form. We are coming to the secret of his collabo- 
ration with his poets. In Scribe’s time, this was 
something extremely curious, and in the ungrateful 
task—not of regulating the music by the words, 
but of making the verse run without halting to the 
music, Auber’s partner achieved some perfect 
wonders. It sometimes happened that the musician 
gave the poet ‘‘a monster,” on which the poet had 
to place rhymes of exactly the same length. Raim- 
baud’s Narrative in ‘‘Le Comte Ory,” Donna Lucréce’s 
air in “‘Actéon,” “ Souvent un amant ment,’ are 
Scribe’s ieces in this respect.—Auber, A 
Study. By B. Jouvin. 


Persona Inpivencke oF Mzgnprissoun,— The 

resence of Mendelssohn was in itself a power. 
His was a bright, sunny, and at the same time ener- 
getic personality, which took possession of le 
wherever he went; and everywhere he ¢arri th 
him the same single-hearted devotion to art, the same 
tireless faculty of creation, the same intense acti- 
vity, and the same lofty ideal. Once more England, 
the refuge of Luca Marenzio and Orlando Lasso, the 
adopted home of Handel, the hospitable host of 
Haydn, the reverent patron of Beethoven, Spohr, 
and Weber, was happy in securing the affection of 
the great, the gifted, and the lamented Mendelssohn. 
Seldom have so many amiable and enduring qualities 
met in any one individual as were to be found in 
Mendelssohn. . . . His eadenzas and marvel- 





lous improvisations on the piano are remembered to 


this day as events of importance in the history of 
music in England. Mendelssohn may be said to 
havo invented a new school for the pianoforte— 
unlike that of Beethoven, unlike that of Weber, 
very unlike Thalberg, whose compositions he never- 
theless warmly admired: the ‘ Lieder ohne Worte ” 
turn the piano into the artistic chronicler of every 
passing emotion, sad or joyous or capricious or 
hasty or solemn, How many reveries, five minutes 
long, live and die and are clean forgotten; yet they 
too would fain have found expression, and are often 
remembered with a certain pain, as unrealized 
moments in the eternal silence. Mendelssohn has, 
as it were, embalmed a few of such precious waifs 
and strays of time in sound; and he has thus shown 
the way to others. Is it too much to say that half 
the pianoforte music reveries, momens musicales, &c., 
published during the last thirty years, are reflections 
of the style and manner of the songs without words? 
In 1846, Mendelssohn, already failing from the 
strain and excitement produced by overwork, con- 
ducted for the first time the “ Elijah” at Birming- 
ham. It was to be the bright and fitting crown of 
his short life. He might have lived a little longer 
if he had given up all work; but, as it was, the 
‘ Elijah” rehearsals at Exeter Hall, in 1847, de- 
stroyed him. He died at Leipsic in September of 
that year. His influence on the music of this 
century is second only to Beethoven, and his in- 
fluence over the English musical world has been 
second to none. He has taught our professional 
musicians that their art is more than a trade, and 
our amateurs that music is more than a pastime. 
The great improvement in the social status of pro- 
fessional musicians in England is largely due to the 
fact that Mendelssohn, who lived and laboured so 
much amongst us, was not only a perfect musician, 
but a perfect gentleman.—'t Music, its Origin and 
Influence,” in the Quarterly Review. 

Dramatic AutHorsHip IN 1737.—Fielding, whose 
* Pasquin” had had a greater run than any drama 
since ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” was sometimes glad to 
obtain, by pawning his best coat, the means -of 
dining on tripe at a cookshop underground, where he 
could wipe his hands, after his greasy meal on the 
back of a Newfoundland dog. It is easy, therefore, 
to imagine what humiliations and privations must 
have awaited the novice who had still to earn a name. 
** Samuel Johnson,” in the Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches of Lord Macaulay. New Edition. 

Tae Orpgau or tHe Spinet.—When Auber had 
found a melody—no great difficulty for him—do not 
fancy that he entered it without more ado in his 
‘*golden book,” after trying it upon the piano, 
which formed part of the furniture in his study. 
It had first to undergo the ordeal of the spinet. 
Woe to the melody that could not stand the test; it 
was condemned to return to the nothingness whenee 
the composer had drawn it. The ordeal of the 
spinet was this:—Auber occupied only the first 
story of his house in the Rue Saint-Georges. In a 
room on the second floor (a regular artist’s nest) he 
had had placed the old piano which was the com- 

anion of his poverty. When the hand appeals to 
ts dilapidated notes, you fancy you are listening to 
the lamentations of the souls of several kettles 
soaring heavenwards; it is sufficient to make a 
coppersmith homesick. Well! the new-born melody, 
condemned to be subjected to these rheumatic, 
halting old keys, had to issue triumphant from the 
ordeal. If it pleased the ear of the composer, 
despite the kettlish tone disfiguring it, Auber asked 
no more. Dignus est intrare, and the album was 
open to it.—Auber, A Study. By B. Jouvin. 

Joun Hut1an.—It is difficult either to estimate 
or to over-estimate the influence of Mr. John 
Hullah on music and musical taste in England, 
which we have the more pleasure in recording, as 
many persons now seem to forget the services he has 
rendered. In 1840, under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Mr. Hullah 
brought over from Paris the French system of 
Wilhem, and singing schools soon sprang up 
throughout the country. Exeter Hall was the 
scene of the first great Hullah Ooncerts, and in 
1858 St. Martin’s Hall was built and fitted up by 
Mr. Hullah’s own exertions. Here was performed 
every then existing work of importance, many for 
the first time. He byonghit out a large number of 
the best living singers—Madame Sherrington, Sims 
Reeves, Santley, Thomas, Cummings ; and many of 
our best instrumentalists made their first début 
under him. He also inaugurated the class-teaching 
in schools under his charge, and a large number 
of students in the training schools who have shown 
special talent for music have become choir-masters 
and organising masters in different parts of the 
country, and real centres of civilisation. Mr. 
Hullah is the author of several operas which were 
produced with success in their day; he has also 


written songs and part-songs, besides numerous 
exercises and vocal studies of all kinds for the 
instruction of his classes.—‘* Music, its Origin and 





Influence,” in the Quarterly Review, 
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English opera will open at St. James’s Theatre 
this autumn. 





Mr. Ella has been invited to deliver a course of 
lectures on music in the North of England. 





Mr. J. S. Clarke will re-appear at the Strand 
Theatre, on the 29th inst., in “‘ The Heir at Law.” 





The building of the new Hofschauspielhaus of 
Vienna will be commenced at the beginning of 1872. 





Visitors to Paris will be glad to hear that hence- 
forth cafés, theatres, &c., are to be open till mid- 
night. 





Malle. Déjazet has appeared at the Théitre des 
Fantaisies Parisiennes, Brussels, in some of her 
favourite characters. 





The illness of Mdlle. Marimon is said to have 
occasioned a loss to the management of the Drury 
Lane Opera of not less than £5000. 





Mr. J. Clarke commences a short Provincial tour 
towards the end of the present month, with the 
comedies of ‘‘ Ours” and “ Society.” 





Mr. Robert Buchanan has discontinued his read- 


under any circumstances to renew them. 





Sultan last month, and received a present of £250, 





speare, 





ings under medical advice, and does not intend 


An Italian female violinist, Miss Ortori Franco- 
sconi, had the honour of performing before the 


The case in the South Kensington Museum which 
displays books of the Dyce Bequest, contains the 
first as well as the second folio editions of Shake- 


Mr. Arthur Matthison flourishes in New York. 


of Bristow’s American opera “ Rip Van Winkle» 
from English into Italian for Mdlle. Nilsson. Mr. 
Matthison has recently been engaged in giving read. 
ings with marked success. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul appear at the Strang 
Theatre next week, and give a morning representa. 
tion on Saturday, the 29th inst., at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Rousby will read in conjunction with the 
Howard Pauls. 





A new illustrated periodical for Scotland will be 
established as a memorial of the national celebration 
of Sir Walter Scott’s centenary, called St. Andrew's 
Magazine. Number I. will be published at the end 
of August, with the magazines for September. 





The papers by ‘*Q.,”’ on the “ Dramatists of the 
Present Day,” are to be published, with additions, 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. One of the additions 
is an overhauling of Mr. Charles Reade, which wil] 
probably have the effect of again waking up that 
slumbering lion. 





The following advertisement appeared in a 
Swindon paper last week :—‘‘ Free Christian Church, 
New Swindon, Sunday, July 2nd, 1871.—In conse. 
quence of this being what is called ‘Trip Sunday’ 
at New Swindon, this church will be closed for the 
whole day. ‘Rest awhile.’ (Mark vi. 81.) 





The Pavilion Theatre in the Whitechapel Road 
is being rebuilt. Some improvements will be intro- 
duced for the comfort of visitors not often to be 
met with in theatres. The decorations will be 
unique and the building will be one of the hand- 
somest in the metropolis. Mr. Abrahams is lessee, 





The daughter of M. Bressant, one of the accom- 
plished French actors so lately among us, has a 
daughter who has distinguished herself in literature. 
This lady is married to the Russian Prince Kot- 
schoubey. Under her maiden name of Alix Bres- 
sant she published her popular novel, ‘ Gabriel 
Pinson.” 





Old Levéque, the leatherseller of the Boulevard 
Prince Eugéne, better known as “ Chicard, le roi 
du vérifable Cancan de Paris,” has just died. He 
must have been near eighty; but up to the siege of 
Paris he hardly ever missed a night at Mabille and 
the Closerie des Lilas, where he indulged coram 
populo in the cancan. 





Victor Hugo writes from Luxembourg :— 
** Oubliant, 
“ Oublié. 
“Vy, H” 
This, says Galignani, is a plagiarism, as it merely 
translates Pope’s line :— 
‘‘ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 





In the matter of Lady Don’s bankruptcy a meet- 
ing of creditors has been held. Her liabilities 
amount to £1365, and her assets to £275. Lady 
Don attended, and was subsequently examined by 
the inspectors as to several matters. It was under- 
stood that the creditors were not to give Lady Don 
her discharge unless she paid 10s. in the pound. 





Some admirers of the late Balfe have suggested a 
bust, instead of a statue, now being subscribed for 
to be placed on a pedestal, at Drury Lane Theatre. 
The suggestion is not unreasonable. The amount 
required for a statue of Shakespeare has not been 
forthcoming, and much saving of money, and time, 
and marble, would result in adopting the suggestion 
of a bust. 

The Court Journal stigmatises the Ammergau 
play, summing up its opinion thus :— 

“In our estimation it is a blasphemous exhibition, 
and no one with any true Christian feeling could set 
out the minute and realistic representation of the 
crucifixion.” 

Our contemporary is right. NoChristian can ‘“‘set” 
with any degree of comfort. It takes a hen to do 
that. 








201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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A new paper has been published at Florence, 
entitled Z’Imparziale Italico, an illustrated review 
of art, literature, and science, edited by Signor 
Emilio Tanfani, the first two numbers of which 
promise well, especially with reference to musical 
and dramatic art. The first number also contains 
the commencement of a biography of Ugo Foscolo, 
with the fac-simile of an autograph sonnet. 





The visit of the Emperor of Brazil to these shores 
has turned attention to affairs in the South 
American Empire. As regards the dramatic condi- 
tion of the capital, we may mention that there are 
at present three companies playing a Circus (under 
the direction of Luiz Casali), a French Opera 
Bouffe, and the Anglo-American. The members 
of the latter are known in England as music-hall 
performers. They do better than the French opera 
and the native circus. 





There is a place out Kansas way (we do not like to 
mention the name, as, though perfectly innocent in 
the vernacular, it sounds to English ears like some- 
thing between a gurgle and an oath) where they are 
very destitute in the matter of amusement. They 
have no theatre or anything of the kind, but they do 
possess a billiard saloon, fitted up in the following 
style: The table is a large goods box, on which is 
laid a waggon-load of sandstone, covered with eight 
yards of blue jeans. For pockets they use old 
boots, about No. 10; for cues broken hoe-handles ; 
boiled eggs for balls; and to count this lovely game 
they use dried apples on a clothes line, 





The splendid Military Band of the Garde Répub- 
licaine from Paris, attracted large audiences last 
week at the International Exhibition. If less refined 
than that of the famed Paris Guides, which performed 
some seasons ago at the Crystal Palace, these musi- 
cians are More numerous, powerful, and equally per- 
fect in solos. They number about sixty, including a 
complete choir of saxophones, Perhaps no finer 
military band was ever heard in London, and their 
departure has occasioned much regret. The Swedish 
band that has succeeded the French band, is neither 
so good nor so numerous. There is some talk of a 
renowned Austrian band coming from Vienna during 
the summer, which will afford a great treat to ama- 
teurs of military music. 





The fervent beauty of the style in the leaders of 
the Daily Telegraph is being transferred to its 
musical criticism, hitherto so staid and matter-of- 
fact. The description of Mdme. Patti’s acting in 
the celebrated duet scene of the ‘‘ Huguenots,” is 
worthy of the pen which alternately melts and 
maddens in big type. We read :— 

“As the passion of the parting scene increased, 
80 in like proportion rose the intensity of the singer, 
until the heroine at length, like a nightingale vainly 
beating her heart against the gilded bars of her cage, 
sank down a helpless mass of beautiful humanity.” 
Callous criticism might object that nightingales are 
not usually kept in cages with gilded bars, that a 
nightingale is not beautiful to look at, and that it is 
not precisely human. With these trifling exceptions 
the simile is exquisite. 





An opportunity again offers to erect a monument 
to Shakespeare, and though we incline to the general 
opinion that the great national poet needs no re- 
minder, and that efforts in that direction have 
hitherto proved as puny and egotistical as abortive, 
nevertheless we are disposed to welcome Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s proposal to devote the surplusage of 
the Tercentenary Fund to a statue of Shakespeare 
on the Thames Embankment. A sum of £285 
remains from the money foolishly expended in 1864. 
A recent suggestion was made that this balance 
should be handed over to the Dramatic College ; and 
in the absence of a better proposition this design 
might be adopted. But Mr. Dixon’s proposition is a 
better one. He undertakes to raise another hundred 
pounds for a statue on the Embankment, and two 
other gentlemen guarantee £400 more. The 
Thames Embankment is a splendid and appropriate 





stone England's greatest men. Let penny subscrip- 
tions and shilling subscriptions be started in which 
the masses could bear their share, and we do not 
think the requisite £10,000 would be hard to raise. 





Passion Plays were in great favour in Kilkenny 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and part of the 
seventeenth centuries. The Kilkenny Moderator, in 
a report of the recent meeting, in that city, of the 
Royal Historical and Archeological Association of 
Ireland in some extracts from the Red Book of the 
Corporation, produced at the meeting, states that 
at Midsummer, 1586, one Richard Cogan played 
Christ. The sum he received for it is omitted; 
but we learn that while Harry Moore, for acting the 
Devil, got 8d., the Kilkenny baker, for impersonating 
the Archangel Michael, received only 6d. Lace and 
gloves, for setting forth the Maries, with items 
referring to the costumes of Christ and less im- 
portant personages,—indeed, the properties generally, 
lead to the impression that the Kilkenny Passion 
and Resurrection Plays were got up with artistic 
eye to effect. 





The Happy Family consisting of the married 
giants and the united “ nightingales ” at St. James’s 
Hall have a chance of adding to their interesting 
collection a specimen not quite so horrible as human 
beings with their backs welded together. A Welsh 
paper informs us that during the past week a cat 
belonging to Mr. Parry, of the Coach Inn, Cefn 
Bychan, kittened. Five was the number of kittens 
brought into the world, but after the style of the 
Siamese twins, the whole of the five were joined 
together, and are still joined together, in the sides, 
the connection being by flesh the same as on the 
other part of the body or bodies. It appears that 
the same cat had three kittens joined in a similar 
way, but the owner drowned them. Apparently 
this is an age of monstrosities, but there may be a 
future period when the races will be joined in 
couples, triplets, and so on. 





There was a grand ‘‘function’’ at Notre Dame 
on Tuesday. Being the quarantaine, or fortieth day 
since the murder of the Archbishop, High Mass was 
sung for the repose of his soul. The celebrant 
prelate was Monsignor Chigi, Papal Nuncio; the 
assistant Bishops being Meseigneurs Dupanloup of 
Orleans, Meignan of Chalons, Renaud of Chartres, 
Freppel of Angers, Gignoux of Beauvais, Ravinet of 
Troyes, and two Missionary Bishops in partibus. 
The Cathedral was hung with black velvet, which 
was relieved here and there with massive silver lace. 
and the arms of the late Archbishop, in silver, 
displayed at intervals with that exquisite taste of 
which, to do them justice, the French certainly 
enjoy the monopoly. The chanting was most 
solemn, being all sung in the Gregorian strain, and 
forming a very great contrast with the florid music 
heard at Auber’s funeral on Saturday. 





It is one of the fine old distinctions of the law of 
dramatic license, that in the Hanover Square Rooms 
Mrs. Rousby may read a portion of a Shakespearean 
play and retire, and then her husband may come on 
and read the following portion and retire; but they 
must not be on together while reading. On Tues- 
day Mr. Rousby introduced the ridiculous restriction 
jocosely. He told the audience how a puritanical 
tinker at St. Heliers declined,to do any jobs for him 
at the time he was a theatrical manager at Jersey, 
on the ground that he would be compounding with 
sin; but when a particularly lucrative job came this 
unco’ guid soul hesitated, and finally said he had a 
workman who was a sinner, and he would tackle the 
work. ‘*The Lord Chamberlain forbids us both to 
read ‘ Macbeth,’’’ said Mr. Rousby, ‘ but I have a 
wife who is a sinner, and she will play the dual 
part.” 





Some idea of the vastness of the interior of St. 
Paul’s, and of the utterness of its present naked 
desolation, may be gathered from the fact that it has 
been calculated upon a rough estimate that £250,000 
might possibly be spent before the whole building 





tite for such a memorial; worthy to illustrate in 


decorate the roof and walls of the choir and apse, 
and to fillthe dome with mosaic in place of Thorn- 
hill’s grisaille pictures, which, good in themselves, 
add gloom to gloom where light is most needed, 
would cost about £35,000, and the committee ask 
the public to enable them at once to do at least this 
much. For the work now in hand, namely, the re- 
arrangement of the organ, seats, and stalls, the 
erection of the choir-screen and the inner porch at 
the north door, and the completion of the series of 
six Munich windows in the apse, it is roughly esti- 
muted that £11,000 will be required. 





An old actor has lately died in the person of Mr. 
Stephen Smith, for many years a favourite member 
of the Adelphi company, and more recently known 
as the treasurer of the Surrey Theatre when that 
establishment was under the management of Messrs. 
Shepherd and Creswick. Mr. Stephen Smith became 
attached to the Adelphi in 1834, succeeding Mr. 
James Bland as the representative of Corporal 
Marsden, in Haynes Bayly’s once highly popular 
burlesque burletta of * Cupid,” in which John Reevo 
gave his celebrated imitations of Mdlle. Taglioni. 
With this establishment he was connected for about 
a quarter of a century, playing character parts. On 
Friday week, coming out of the Adelphi Theatre at 
the conclusion of the performances, he slipped off 
the kerb and broke his thigh-bone, from the effects 
of which sad accident he never recovered, his death 
taking place last week. Mr. Smith was in his 
seventieth year at the time of his decease, 


Chroniqueurs are still retailing incidents of the 
Paris review. In one of the French journals it is 
stated that M. Grévy was beside M. Thiers in the 
pavilion, and that after Marshal M’Mahon had 
saluted, M. Thiers threw his arms round M. Grévy, 
wept, wiped away his tears with a handkerchief, 
embraced, wept again, and let fall the handkerchief, 
which was immediately rushed for by some of the 
ministers beside him, one of whom succeeded in 
capturing it, and bearing it away in triumph. This 
reminds us of a story of Catherine Hayes who, when 
in Belfast some years ago, was singing “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ”’ in the music hall, and when she came 
to the line, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen the salt tear is 
falling,” suited the action to the words by weeping 
so much as to be unable to sing. A gentleman 
present begged her handkerchief when the concert 
was over. A gentleman who saw the incident says 
that on visiting Belfast a year afterwards, that hand- 
kerchief was shown to him in a bottle, with the 
‘salt tears’ carefully preserved ! 





At the end of last week the funeral service of 
Auber duly took place in the Church of La Trinité, 
at the end of the Rue de Chausséed’Antin. Several 
of the Ministers, a great number of Deputies, the 
Duc de Nemours, Alexandre Dumas, and very many 
notables of the musical and literary world, were 
present, In the Requiem were introduced two 
pieces of Auber’s; one a Benedictus, sung by Mr. 
Boutry, of the Opera and accompanied by harp, 
organ, and clarinet; the other an Agnus Dei, sung 
by Mdme. Bloch and another lady. From the 
church the body was borne along the Boulevards to 
the cemetery of Montmartre. M. Jules Simon, 
Alexandre Dumas, M. Perrin, M. Thomas, and M. 
de Leuven held each one of the six cords of 
the funeral car. At the grave-yard these and 
other gentlemen delivered addresses more or 
less long in compliment to the deceased, ac- 
cording to the French custom, which seems so 
strange to English eyes and ears, After the 
speeches were ended, the chorus of the Opera sang 
the ‘* Priére de Moise” at the grave, which is only a 
temporary one until a suitable memorial chapel can 
be built. 

The Boston Musical Season of 1871-72 promises 
to be of great brilliancy. To the usual entertain- 
ment furnished at the symphony concerts of the 
Harvard Musical Association and the oratorios of 
the Handel and Haydn Society will be added the 
attractions of at least two fine opera companies. 





could be called finally and thoroughly complete, To 
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the New York Academy of Music on the 2nd of 
October and will play an engagement of three weeks. 
The date of her first operatic appearance in Boston 
is as yet uncertain, but it is announced that she will 
give concerts in the Music Hall during the holiday 
week, Strakosch’s Italian opera company, with 
Malle. Nilsson and M. Jamet as its principal artists, 
will open in New York on the 23rd of October, and in 
Boston probably on the 1st of January. The ‘‘ Dolby 
English Ballad Troupe,” consisting of Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. and Mrs. Patey, Mr. Cummings the 
tenor, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, pianist, will give 
ballad concerts in the Boston Music Hall during the 
third and fourth weeks of October, and will sing, it 
is said, with the Handel and Haydn Society iv 
oratorio. To the above it may be added that Mdme. 
Rudersdorff has determined to return to Boston in 
season for the Christmas Oratorios, and pass the 
winter in America. 





A member of the dramatic profession, returning 
home early one morning within the last week, after 
arduous and protracted duties, witnessed the follow- 
ing harrowing incident in Grosvenor Square. The 
time was about six o’clock, and the morning not a 
very bright one. The policeman was on his beat, 
and watching. There strolled into the square a 
solitary man, of dark complexion, rather handsome 
appearance, and evidently a foreigner. Now Gros- 
venor Square at six in the morning is not a place 
where gentlemen usually meet for promenade, and 
the suspicions of the policeman were aroused by the 
coming of the foreigner. Who could he be and 
what business was he on? Sauntering slowly and 
surveying the houses with an inquisitive look were 
what the foreigner was about. They were actions to 
arouse distrust. So the policeman watched and 
followed at a distance on the opposite side of the 
road, There was but one other person in the Square 
besides the foreigner and the constable, and that was 
the theatrical gentleman specified. The foreigner 
stopped before the house of Lord Lytton, and sur- 
veyed it from bottom to top. The policeman was 
about to cross over, possibly to arrest him. Could 
he be a Communist? Had he petroleum in his 
pocket? These were natural thoughts likely enough 
to rise to the consideration of any right-minded 
policeman. But the foreigner passed on, made the 
circuit of the Square, and then turned off into Brook 
Street, where, after looking up and down the street 
two or three times, he stopped in front of Claridge’s 
Hotel, the door of which being open, he glided in. 
Then came up the policeman quickly and accosted 
one of the servants of the hotel whom he met at the 
door, asking him if he knew who the man was that 
had just gone in. ‘Know him?” replied the ser- 
vant, ‘that’s the Emperor of Brazil.” 





MUSIC—IS IT A JOY? 





The season is drawing to its close, and with 
regard to music it has proved no ordinary one. In 
direct connection with the sanctuary, music has 
unquestionably made an advance; for some of 
the best of the immediate result of man’s genius 
bent towards the creation of worship-music has 
been heard in the sanctuary, and given in 
ite proper way—in connection with the ser- 
vice. Fine worship-music is music made in 
agreement with the solemnities attending the 
public recognition of the Deity, and in sym- 
pathy and subjection to his attributes. It 
is the message of the poet-harmonist—the voice 
of the great spirit preaching in sounds of the 
world above, the world here, and the world beneath. 
The church musician writes in obedience to con- 
science; for without conscience he well knows there 
is no regulation and no free or just use of theimagi- 
nation; and he works by science, for without science 
there can be no such thing as fine art. Music to 
him is more thana craft; itis a vocation minister- 
ing to the enforcement of morals, the unfolding 
of the mysteries of religion, and the general 
elevation of human life. In work of this kind 
there must be joy—joy in its perception, doing, 
and perfecting; and that there is joy in i 


execution and hearing, the crowds of delighted 
listeners in Westminster Abbey, the Crystal 
Palace, and the Halls in the Strand and Kensing- 
ton Gore fully demonstrate. The despondency 
that marked our parochial services is gradually 
giving way, and people no longer think it a sin to 
go cheerfully to church, and look pleasant and 
interested during what used to be the penance of 
its two hours’ service. The sermon—too fre- 
quently the bugbear, the kill-joy to the congrega- 
tion—has been shorn of much of its severity, and 
if it be the shade to the light of tbe religious 
picture it is one not wholly dark or obscure—a 
toning down just sufficient to create the longing 
for light, and its accompaniments of harmony and 
colour. The choral services in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey in aid of our 
prominent charities were well attended—the great 
churches filled—crammed, in all quarters; and 
there never is a Service announced with 
special musical attractions that does not 
secure as large a congregation as the place 
can contain. Up to this hour the Great Hall 
of Science—the Royal Albert has its doors 
closed on the Sunday, and there is no immediate 
signs of a Sunday musical solemnity. We hardly 
need say that music on the week-day and silence 
on the Sunday is only so much make-believe for 
science and art in music. It cannot be right to 
joy in harmony on Monday, to spend something over 
three hundred pounds on a semi-religious drama 
or an oratorio, to hear the best of vocalists, the 
finest orchestra in Europe, in the week-day, and 
send the artiste to the right and to the left 
declaring we have no need of such joy on the 
Sunday—the day of all days most clearly speaking 
of love and joy, peace and comfort, happiness and 
rest. How easily might be made a union of all our 
London Choral Societies for a service in the 
evening at the Royal Albert Hall, and a great and 
noble musical performance be produced as the 
Sunday offering of this vast metropolis to the 
Author and Giver of all harmony. The people 
would gladly receive a short Compline service, con- 
sisting of chant, response, canticles, and hymns in 
which they would all join; to be succeeded 
by what we may properly term the restora- 
tion of the sacrifice of high and grand art asa 
direct offering to Him who has bestowed it upon us, 
And nothing better to begin with than the glorious 
and great Je Dewm of Handel, one of the 
brightest things done at the late festival at 
Sydenham. Then there is the Lobegesang of Men- 
delssohn, the Magnificat of Sebastian Bach, the 
Credo of Beethoven, the Last Judgment of Spohr, 
and Credos and Litanies of Haydn and Mozart in- 
numerable. A service of this kind would give 
right position to the anthems of Handel—those 
done for the Chandos Chapel—the anthems of 
Mendelssohn—at present lying idle and useless, 
because when done shorn of their proper orches- 
tral accompaniments. With the establishment 
of one art-service alone in this place of three 
million souls there would be opened a splendid 
and gorgeous library of music at present unknown 
to the public, and of the utmost value and use to 
the student, amateurs, and professors of music. 

Great musicians have commonly done their best 
for church music, as they well knew this was the 
school to last. To know the true merits and 
position of the great opera composers of the 
last century we must know their worship- 
music. Of such men as Scarlatti, Clari, Co- 
lonna, Porta, Sacchini, Sarti, Durante, Jomelli, 
and their fellow-workmen in music we can only 
know them by their work that is yet alive; and 
splendid work it is. Their opera music is dead, 
but not so their music for the sanctuary. Nor 
would this music be too expensive to revive, nor 
would it call for much exertion in rehearsal or 
preparation. We are told, upon the authority of 
the Educational Commissioners, that upon the 
average every girl that learns music spends ten 

ears upon its study in school at the cost of a 

undred pounds to her pareyts, and that the result 





is next door to nil, There is no joy in the teaching 


ny 
and no joy in result, for there is no right feeling 
and no right intention. The study of the art has 
been contracted to the small exigencies of doing. 
ticity, self-love, and personal display, and the 
toad trodden to this end is a hard one, ang 
terminating in mist and fog. Music sought for 
this way ig no joy; no gladness of heart ever 
comes from this course. What is heard on 
Sundays governs the moral state and proper 
use of what is heard on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and all other days of the week; and no 
~cience and no art in church, leads to no sciencg 
and no artat home, It is an invariable law seen 
and heard on all sides. If we are to make music 
a joy one must put it into the sanctuary again, 
from whence all fine, grand, and noble music hag 
come. 

The season is coming to its end, and we 
have spent our hundred thousand pounds on the 
Italian operas, and the exhibition of great art- 
music on the secular side. And what has been 
the joy? That of hearing the vocalist—no other, 
What joy is there in the abstract music of the 
‘* Africaine,” the ‘‘ Huguenots,” the * Prophet,” the 


modern musical drama? What has all this thirst 
for the base side of humanity, this union with the 
evil side of the supernatural led to? The dis. 
honour of woman as woman; who is made to 
appear as ever taking the desert and dark by. 
ways, falling among thieves and fiends. The 
true portraiture of woman is gone; she who is 
and ought to be “the joy of our heart” 
is in these days divorced from all joy, beaten 
down, and torn to pieces with some un- 
exampled misery. Or to take the reverse of 
the shield, we find her engaged on the side of the 
Demon, brilliant with mischief and possessed of 
almost supernatural powers in the development of 
that peculiar status of wickedness described as “the 
wickedness of a woman.” In the lively opera of 
past times the woman if she had the bird’s song, 
had also the bird’s heart, and her joyaunce and 
brilliancy were not the less sparkling and bewitch- 
ing because it came from womanhcod in its 
natural and pureshape. Now it is all recklessness 
and devilry, pain bitter and poignant, mirth 
marred with malice and misery. There never was 
an opera of more thought and labour than the 
‘* Faust ;” and what a grief it must have been to 
its composer, bending his fine instinct and his 
great power to the realization in sounds to such 
frightful degradations and their inevitable con- 
sequences. How all the higher emotions of 
man must have been closed to him! What 
joy could ever come out of suicide, poison, 
brandy, the spiteful raillery of a modern fair, seduc- 
tion, murder, insolence, outrage, injustice, and the 
breach of every known law of right and honour from 
the Creationdownwards. The Devil in the study, 
the Devil in the beer-house, the Devil in the 
garden, on the top of a tomb triumphing over the 
poor sinner in a way more foul, infectious and 
mischievous than human mind can imagine. If 
that be the joy of opera why not make a libretto 
out of baby-farming, or one in which the heroine 
is to have her favourite cry of ‘I'll stab you some 
day, see if Idon’t.” If a composer determines 
to do these kind of scenes he must, as an artist, 
do them outright in all their terrible trnth and 
ineffable depravity. He must go on to where 
this sort of thing leads, and bend his mind to the 
necessary machinery for its portraiture. There is 
nosingle act of honest joy throughout the ‘‘ Faust;” 
naught but a succession of horrors shorn of the 
fierce but deadly attractions oftentimes associated 
with these infuriated fictions of the present musical 
drama. Oan nothing be done to save the artist 
from this universal diet of the bread of bitterness 
and the cup of gall? Can nothing be done to cut 
asunder this thrall, and lift him out of this 
dungeon of darkness? There is a passionate and 
poetic humanity in the woman of Verdi, and 
amidst all the woe and wretchedness of the 
‘‘Trovatore" there blages forth the luminance of 





true love and the inborn feelings of the true 


‘* Faust,” and the other hybrid compilations of the - 
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woman’s heart. But with the ‘* Faust,’ and operas 
such as the ‘* Faust,” there is not even a flickering 
light, it is all horror and hopelessness, mania 
and death. Let us awake from our dream, that 
of mistaking the singer for the drama; let us lead 
on our composers into the broad daylight, and 
arrest this progress of a development that exists 
only in tumult and bloodshed, and checks all 
power of rising to greatness and nobility in life. 
Everytaing we see and hear now is either dance 
music or savage music, strong and specious of its 
kind, but certain some day to meet with its 
proper fate—derision and contempt. Genuine 
interests are not all worked up; legitimate 
misfortunes and privations are a wide field, and 
the old opera has not exhausted the dark list of 
tyrannies and eruelties. Music has its right side 
of grief and sorrow, but it ought not to be made 
the scorpion poisoning every portion of humanity 
it comes in contact with. If we do not put it to 
its right use and in its right place we can never 
experience its supreme solace, its true influence, or 
extract the richest treasures from its stores. If 
we pay it not the proper homage it is not difficult 
to see that it possesses the power of awakening 
attractions deprived of all love and joy, and tend- 
ing to instincts that affect the welfare of civilisa- 
tion if not the very existence of society. ‘ Let 
me make the music, you may make the laws” is 
an adage not without its signification even in 
these days of superfine education, and random, 
headlong, and reckless legislation. 





“NATIONAL” MANAGERS, 





While a large number of excellent authors and 
actors are dreaming of that Utopia, a State-aided 
National Playhouse—that shadowy valley of Avilion 
where never wind blows loudly on the efforts to 
perpetuate a classic drama—it may be salutary to 
note the effect which the dream has upon one of our 
oldest and most experienced managers. It will 
scarcely be objected that Mr. Buckstone’s view of 
any scheme intended to better the stage is tempered 
by cynicism. Mr. Buckstone is probably the least 
cynical man in the world, and the least inclined to 
throw cold water upon a project out of sheer 
“c¢ontrariness.” Nor can he, whose life has been 
devoted to the maintenance of a high standard of 
comedy-acting, be accused of lukewarmness in the 
drama’s welfare. Therefore Mr. Buckstone’s 
testimony as to the practicability of the National 
Theatre proposal is entitled to favourable hearing as 
that of a friend of the abstract cause. Let us see 
what he has to say on the matter. 

With the odd twinkle of the eye, and the mirthful 
roll in the voice, Mr. Buckstone thus delivered 
himself at the Theatrical Fund dinner last week :— 

“Tcan imagine Mr. Lowe coming down to the 
House, and proposing a grant to support a theatre. 
Although I can imagine such a theatre, I cannot 
imagine the daily confusion attending the manage- 
ment of such an establishment; the orders issued 
and countermanded, the things to be done which 
could not be done, with the many advisers and 
meddlers from amongst those who may have 
interested themselves in procuring the required 
subsidy, the numerous recommendations by such 
parties of various performers, male and female, 
particularly female; in short, what with advisers 
and danglers it could only be a theatre with a 
crowd of amateur managers, while the consequent 
disasters in such an imaginary dramatic paradise 
would require te be described by the famous graphic 
writer of the ‘ Battle of Dorking.’ Those who may 
think my picture overcharged, I would refer to an 
account of Drury Lane Theatre when under the 
management of a sub-committee of gentlemen and 
authors; also to Lord Byron’s letter who was a 
member of that committee, when he quitted it in 
disgust; both the account and the letter are to be 
found in the late Mr. George Raymond’s Memoirs 
of Elliston, and in Moore’s Life of Byron. 

People who do not allow theories to run away 
with them will admit the truthfulness of the 
picture. If any empire exists in which an auto- 
cracy has the highest chance of success and a 
republic the lowest, it is a theatrical imperium. 
Personal government and personal responsibility 
are all in all on the stage. Drury Lane in Byron’s 


time, Covent Garden six years ago under the 
management of the English Opera Company, 
Limited, are melancholy results of the divided 
command. It is easier for three men to drive a gig 
than for as many to manage a playhouse ; but when 
you increase the plurality and make it up of divers 
conflicting elements, the task becomes hopeless. 
A governing power made up of authors with their 
personal interests, amateurs with their ecrotchets, 
titulaires with their patronage, and commercial men 
vith their finance, would ruin the happiest enterprise 
imaginable. In the first place the visionary ‘ right 
man in the right place,” the author-manager, 
is a thoroughly disappointing person. He ends 
either by abandoning the literary vocation or he 
misses his theatre. Mr. Buckstone himself is a good 
impressario, but he has given up play-writing for 
some years. Four or five years ago Drury Lane was 
governed by an author and a practical man, and 
came to difficulties: the author retired, the 
practical man survives and prospers, We have 
another literary manager in London at present; 
but his theatre subsists upon the smallest modicum 
of purely literary works perhaps possible: thin 
burlesques relying on costume, and musical pieces 
relying on song and tune, form his fare: he may 
therefore be said to have abnegated his métier. 
Another gentleman with claims to authorship has 
recently taken a theatre; but his enterprise is too 
new to quote in evidence: we may mention, how- 
ever, that his last choice has been to give readings 
between the pieces resulting in a sauve qui peut 
among the audience. Indeed instances might be 
multiplied to show that literary men, unless they 
abandon their own instincts, exhibit many aberra- 
tions of judgment in catering for the public. And 
if they abandon their own instincts they cease to 
be literary men, and the reason for choosing them 
for this capacity falls to the ground. 

As for the amateur manager, the dilettante man- 
ager, he is still worse. With his appreciation of 
what is good and his inability to realize it, his 
finicking ways and his inexperience, he makes a 
desperately bad ruler. As a little learning is a 
dangerous thing, so a little art-scholarship is the 
bane of dillettantism. At present a man of this 
class, when moneyed, confines himself to taking an 
odd theatre now and then, or equally impoverishing 
himself in putting money (and influence) into an 
existing one. But were a National playhouse 
started, he would move heaven and earth to have a 
finger in that, and would infallibly ruin it. The 
third category of bad manager is the patron (as Mr. 
Buckstone puts it) of ‘‘ various performers male and 
female, particularly female.’ The noxious character 
of such an influence need not be dwelt upon: it is 
as fatal in the commercial as in the artistic respect. 
With such a directorate as this—and the elements 
are found in every ‘‘ managing committee ’’—what 
chance would our poor National playhouse have? 
It may be replied that the representative theatre 
would not necessarily be managed by any body 
corporate at all, but would better be worked by a 
republic of actors—become a co-operative theatre, 
in fact, with a ruler chosen by the company. But 
here rise a thousand difficulties inseparable from 
the jealousy and ambition of English actors. When 
we can get our players to abnegate self for art’s 
sake, as do the French, and to consider an har- 
monious working of the whole piece before the 
glory of their own individual part, it will be time to 
talk of a theatre on the basis of the Comédie 
Francaise. But till that day arrive it is futile to 
dream of a co-operative theatre. 











TOASTS AND SONGS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I notice a curious inappropriateness at the 
dinner of the Theatrical Fund between the speeches 
of the orators and the songs following them. For 
instance after the toast of the ‘Prince of Wales, 
Princess of Wales and rest of the Royal Family,” 
Miss Banks sang “ Rory of the Glen.” For what 
earthly reason? If it had been spelt Roary, one 





might have sniffed an allusion to the supposed 








roystering character of Royalty. The next song 
was in keeping: Perrin’s ‘‘ Our Rifles are ready,” in 
illustration of “ The Army, Navy, and Volunteers." 
But following that comes ‘* Prosperity to the General 
Theatrical Fund,” and what song do you think? 
“Jock o’ Hazeldean.” Whythis? Was there any 
unkind implication that believers in the Fund would 
be Jockeyed ? Perish the thought ! Perhaps as Jock ig 
the Scotch for John, and Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone 
responded, a lyrical compliment to him was intended, 
Then when Mr. Theodore Martin proposes 
“The English Drama,” up jumps Mr. Edward 
Murray and sings ‘‘ The Yeoman’s Wedding.” Good 
gracious ! if there is anything remote from an actor 
it isa farmer, and if there is anything dissimilar 
to the studied rhetoric of a dramatic part it is the 
stammered responses in the marriage service. The 
very attempt to connect the two characters produces 
a series of nightmare conundrums. ‘ What is the 
difference between a farmer and an actor? One hoes 
his land and the other owes his landlady.” Again : 
—‘ What is the difference between an actor and a 
farmer? One raises his celery (please pronounce 
salary) when he likes and t’other finds a difficulty in 
getting his’n raised,” And so on. 

Now, Sir, with a little trouble one might get 
toasts and songs to fit more happily. Let us take 
this same banquet in evidence. Had I been asked 
to prepare the musical program, I would have 
arranged it something in this way :— 

Toast: The Queen. 

Nationan AntHEM, of course. 

Toast: Prince and Princess of Wales, &c. 

Antuem: ‘God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
equally of course. 

Toast: Army, Navy, and Volunteers. 

Sona: ‘ Our Rifles are ready.” 

Toast: The Royal General Theatrical Fund, with 
a request to shell out. 

Arta: “Dammi ancor;’’:or ballad: “Dio del 
Or;” or old English ditty: “I love my jolly 
Shilling.” 

Toast: The Drama. 

Sona: * Act on the Square.” 

Response to above toast by Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
expressing his hope of a National Theatre, 

Bauuap: ‘‘ The Dream.” 

Toast: The Bar (proposed by Mr. T, Swinbourne.) 

Sona: ‘ Pretty little Flora seryes behind the Bar," 

Toast: The Chairman, Lord Dufferin. 

Sone: ‘‘ Chair, boys, chair.” 

Varepictory Toast: The Ladies. 

Bauuap: ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart, good-bye.” 


There, Sir, I flatter myself there is some con- 
nection in the above arrangement. Which there 
wasn’t at the banquet of the Theatrical Fund,-- 
Tam, &¢., Logo, 


THE ANOMALIES OF ENGLISH TASTH, 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—You justly observe that the protestation of 
Sir George Bowyer against the combustion of Mrs, 
Rousby comes rather late in the day, since Mr, 
Tom Taylor’s drama this week reaches its ninetieth 
representation. Nevertheless what the English 
public will, and what it will not stand, offers a 
rather curious problem to the reflective. We have 
of late had various versions of the story of 
Esmeralda based on M, Victor Hugo's famous 
romance, but the tragic end of the heroine is not 
realized. Perhaps the execution of Esmeralda by 
the hands of the common hangman would shock the 
audiences of Covent Garden, the Adelphi, and the 
Strand, who may for aught we know, be more 
sensitive on this point than those at the Queen's 
Theatre. Perhaps the exigencies of her history do 
not demand that we should follow her fortunes to 
the bitter end. Anyhow it must be admitted 
hanging is not a picturesque form of death and 
offends wsthetic sensibilities, and these should be 
respected when historical accuracy is not at stake. 
On the other hand the story of Jeanne d’Are is 
authentic. The incidents of her life and death have 
been set before the world with a fidelity, and an 





Jelaboration of detail which places them almost 
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beyond dispute, and the sufferings of her most 
pathetic career were infinitely more varied and 
harrowing than any representation of them by 
Mrs. Rousby could possibly be. We are forced 
to rather a strange conclusion, and one to 
which the English enthusiasm for the Ammergau 
Passion-Play, seems to contribute (since one 
universally admitted feature of its popularity is the 
wondrous reality of the details of the Passion), 
namely, that the faithful delineation of horrors on 
the stage is not revolting, but on the contrary 
attractive to the English mind; if it is only con- 
vinced they were once in fact endured by the 
persons represented. It is probable that the 
accurate mimicry of the Mass in the coronation 
scene of “Joan of Arc” is acceptable for the same 
reason. Can we reasonably be any longer called 
fastidious in matters dramatic ?—~Yours, &c., 


F.C. W..B. 





A BALLAD LEGEND CONFIRMED. 





Mr. G. A. Lebour furnishes the Atheneum with 
a striking example of the manner in which 
legendary lore of the wildest and most improbable 
character may sometimes receive confirmation 
through the investigations of modern science. 

The legend which it is sought in this case to 
restore, in a measure at least, to the realms of 
truth, is one with which Mr. Tom ‘Taylor's transla- 
tions of Breton songs have rendered most of us 
familiar. Moreover, the ballad which embodies it 
has been brought of late before the notice of the 
public, by being singled out in a violent attack 
on M. de la Villmarquez’s “ Barzas Breiz,” as 
being palpably an invention of that patriotic 
antiquary’s brain. ‘The subject of the ballad is 
the ‘‘ Fall of Is,” and the main points of the story 
are these: In the time of King Gradlon (the first 
Christian king of Armorica) the chief city of 
his kingdom was Is: it was situated far to the 
West, close to the sea, and so low that it was 
protected from the inroads of the tides only by a 
gate, of which the king himself kept the key. 
Now after a feast, at which Gradlon is rebuked for 
his excessive libations by his minister St. Gwénolé, 
the Princess Dahu, his wicked daughter, at the 
instigation of a lover of hers, Prince Conan, steals 
the key of the sea-gate from her sleeping sire. 
Conan then opens the gate, and the liberated 
ocean comes roaring over the plain, the king being 
obliged to fly on horseback, with his faithless 
daughter behind him. The waves, however, over- 
take him, and it is only when he obeys a voice 
from the billows, which calls on him to cast away 
the devil from behind him, and throws Dahu into 
the water, where she is left to perish, that the 
torrent stops and he is saved. ‘Thus says the 
ballad, and in truth, there does not in all this 
seem, at first sight, to be much worthy of credence. 
Calling history to our aid, some faint light, how- 
ever, is thrown on the subject. In the first place, 
the king, the chief actor in the story, is not a 
myth: there was a King Gradlon, Graalon or 
Gradalonus, and he was the first Christian king 
of Brittany. He flourished in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and founded the celebrated Abbey of 
Landévénec, where both he and St. Gwénolé were 
interred. Of the loves of Dahu and Conan, and 
of the other subordinate incidents of the legend, 
we, of course, only hear in song. Of the existence 
of the town of Is, and of its locality, however, tra- 
dition has something to say. Not only do the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the western coast firmly believe 
in their lost town, but they all point to what isnow 
known as the Bay of Douarnenez, as its former 
site. ‘That these beliefs are by no means of 
recent growth, may be easily shown by referring 
to old Chanoine Moreau’s “ Histoire de la Ligue 
en Bretagne,” written at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, where he distinctly mentions 
that they were prevalent in his day, in exactly 
the same form as they are at present. 

In the same work, the chronicler notices a 
number of facts, tending to give substance to 
what was even then merely tradition. These are 
mostly the results of geological research, all 
tending to show the great probability of the 
bottom of the Bay of Douarnenez having sunk 
together with the neighbouring coast beneath 
the sea level, in comparatively recent—say, in 
historical—times. A strong primé facie case is 
thus made out for Is, and one which rests on 
more than legendary testimony. From the 
starting-point now secured, much that is obscure 
in the tradition is rendered gusceptible of easy 
interpretation, 





| 


Art Copics in our Contemporaries, 


Manrio’s RETIREMENT. 


The Times remarks that Signor Mario had 
before him an admirable exemplar in the late 
Giulia Grisi, of whom, both in comic and in 
serious opera, he was frequently a colleague. 
From Grisi he learnt a vast deal, and to such 
good purpose that in the course of time he 
became Grisi’s equal, and, further on in the 
course of time, her superior. It is worth noting 
that, whereas at Her Majesty’s Theatre Signor 
Mario used to be almost exclusively associated 
with Italian vocalists pur sang, he has, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, been continually associated 
with vocalists of other nationalities—German, 
French, Spanish, American, English, &. All 
that was worth learning from the, so to speak, 
exotic elements by which he has so frequently 
been surrounded was used for his own peculiar 
advantage. It was no detriment to him that in 
the ‘‘ Huguenots” and the “ Prophéte” he should 
have as his earliest partner an artist of such high 
intellectuality as Mdme. Pauline Viardot Garcia, 
one of the most distinguished of musical Spaniards. 
He doubtless caught much from the gifted sister 
of Malibran, but added a grace of his own which 
invested with a double charm what he had 
appropriated. Signor Mario’s genius, indeed, 
from the beginning was appropriative; and it 
was only as he advanced in years that it assumed 
an undeniably inventive power—a power to which 
in Italian Opera we are indebted for his superb 
impersonation of Fernando, in the “ Favorita,” his 
Raoul, in the “ Huguenots,” and, perhaps, most 
striking of all, his Jean of Leyden, inthe ‘‘ Prophete.” 
When he first essayed the operas of Verdi, it was 
generally thought he would fail. But no. His 
** Jacopo Foscari” was a masterpiece of vocal and 
dramatic power not easy to forget ; while in later 
characters of the now most popular of Italian 
composers, and, conspicuous among the rest, the 
Duke (of Mantua) in “ Rigoletto,” and that other 
Duke (of Naples) in ‘‘ Un Ballo in Muschera,” to 
say nothing of Manrico in the ‘ Trovatore” if the 
fourth act, the chef d’euvre of Verdi, be the test— 
he has long shone peerless. Lastly, among French 
operas in which Signor Mario has earned well- 
merited distinction may be named, ‘ Romeo et 
Giulietta,” which many amateurs are disposed to 
look npon as the “capo d’opéra” of M. Gounod, 
and which at all events has every pretension to 
rank with the eminent composer’s ‘‘ Faust ””—and 
even with his “ Mireille,” on the whole the most 
original and freshest of his dramatic pieces. None 
who witnessed Signor Mario’s impersonation of 
the ‘star crossed lover,” associated with the 
incomparable Giulietta of Madame Adelina Patti, 
can remember it without deep and abiding 
interest. Romeo, Signor Mario’s last new *‘ crea- 
tion,” was in many respects perhaps his very 
finest. 


The Daily News wonders how many great singers 
of the other sex have been rivals and successors, 
and challenged together, or in turns, the admira- 
tion of the world of London, while Mario ruled not 
merely supreme, but almost alone. Giulia Grisi, 
with the beauty and symmetry of an antique 
statue, with her superb voice and the unsurpassed 
splendour of her dramatic genius; Jenny Lind, 
the most popular and successful, if not the great- 
est singer to whom the world ever listened, and 
who quitted the field magnanimously and wisely 
while yet in her prime; Viardot, with her thrill- 
ing lyric power and passion; Bosio, that bright 
light of the firmament of song, so prematurely 
and suddenly extinguished ; the bold brilliancy of 
Cruvelli ; the vivid force of Piccolomini; Patti’s 
exquisite purity and sweetness; Lucca’s energy of 
dramatic expression; the noble classic dignity 
and grandeur of Tietjens; the sympathetic tender- 
ness of Nilsson—these are only some of the names 
and gifts which will spring at once to every 
recollection as we think over tho years of Mario’s 
career. But during that time how many great 
tenors have crossed the stage whereon he 
appeared! Onasmall scrap of paper one might 
write down all their names; and it is not too 
much to say that not one could claim to be, in the 
union of lyrical and dramatic qualities, the rival 
of Mario. It is a wise resolve that bids him now 
to withdraw from the scene of so prolonged and 
complete a success. 


The Standard speaks of Signor Marioas indebted 
to no accident of time, place, or association for 
the splendid triumphs which he has won. But 
the highest genius can still profit from a felicitous 
combination of circumstances, and the circum- 
stances of Signor Mario’s entrance to artistic life 





were felicitous in an eminent degree. The con. 
stant colleague of the incomparable Grisi, he was 
indisputably influenced by the careful study of 
her performances. And at no time has Signor 
Mario ceased to derive advantage from the artistic 
examples of those with whom he has been aggo- 
ciated. Itis not too much to say that there hag 
ever been noticeable in his genius a strong eclectic 
or appreciative power. He has ever, not indeed 
imitated, but made indisputably his own, all that 
careful observation suggested as excellent, or the 
unerring instinct of art marked out as worthy to 
be followed. As Signor Mario’s triumphs havo 
been exceptionally brilliant, so the Standard thinks 
is the art in whose service these triumphs haya 
been attained beyond all others happy in its 
nature and fortunate in its opportunities. It jg 
the unique privilege of actor or singer that the 
fruition of success is almost simultaneous with its 
achievement. 

The Daily Telegraph is of opinion that one of 
the most remarkable characteristics in this hero’g 
remarkable career is its gradual development, 
When he first tried his powers on the lyric stage 
in 1838, he was simply a good-looking young 
nobleman with a pretty voice, ignorant of every. 
thing appertaining to the arduous profession on 
which he had embarked as much, perhaps, from 
vanity as from hope of reward. When in the 
succeeding year he made his début in England, it 
was to introduce to us what was then a character 
—Gennaro, in “ Lucrezia Borgia”’—for which he 
was singularly well fitted. Signor Mario, indeed, 
is one of the few Gennaros over whose sleeping 
form Lucrezia could sing ‘‘ Com’ é bello, qual’ in- 
canto,” without provoking asmile. The handsome 
appearance of the young tenor struck his hearers 
much more forcibly than his voice; and while 
stern critics spoke of his musical acquirements 
with contempt, he was at once dubbed the “ young 
Romeo of the Italian stage.” For many years 
afterwards Mario was but a ‘‘ stick ’’ in acting—a 
cold emitter of luscious sound. During the early 
part of his career he had to endure the redoubtable 
rivalry of the accomplished Rubini, who, with his 
larme dans la voiz, awakened the enthusiasm of 
the established opera-goers. Not till 1843, when 
Mario created the character of Ernesto in “ Don 
Pasquale,” and witched all hearers in the famous 
serenade, did he achieve the honour of having an 
original part composed for him; but then, 
improving steadily both as singer and actor, he 
was gladly accepted as the sentimental hero for 
most of the lighter lyric pieces in the pure Italian 
school. When in 1847 the famous schism took 
him, in company with Grisi, to the rival estab- 
lishment in Covent Garden, he began to extend 
his répertoire; and feeling his way by slow de- 
grees, he developed those high histrionic powers 
for which he is now justly distinguished. For 
more than a generation—for full three-and-thirty 
years—Mario has given delight to thousands, 
meanwhile gradually ripening his powers, even 
after they had passed their meridian of perfec- 
tion ; atoning in his first years by natural grace 
for his lack of artistic training, and in his later 
seasons making up by consummate skill for na- 
ture’s failure. Mario also has the rare advantage 
of a generally artistic nature. He is a draughts- 
man of no mean pretensions, and an archeologist 
of much research; hence his picturesque cos- 
tumes, which are invariably not less strictly accu- 
rate than they are full of grace. Hence, too, the 
gestures which are as elegant as they seem un- 
sought—as much in keeping with the character 
as with the situation. Mario, in fact, is artiste 
jusqu’au bout des ongles. Even strong democrats 
will feel disposed to attribute something of the 
eminently gentlemanlike demeanour that inva- 
riably and under all circumstances distinguishes 
the famous tenor, to the sangre azul which flows 
in the Conte di Candia’s noble veins. 








Visrrors To THE CarysTaL Patace.—The annual 
average number of visitors during the first five 
years, beginning in May, 1854, was 1,293,113; 
during the next five years the annual average rosé 
to 1,614,840; during the five years ending 1868, the 
annual average has been 1,834,714; the average for 
the years 1869 and 1870 was 2,020,703, being an 
increase of 185,989. 








Hotroway’s OINTMENT AND P1tis.—Extraordinary Remedies 
for the Cure of Bad Legs.—Extract of a letter from Mr. John 








Anthony, residing near dovey.—To Professor gen = 
Sir, I suffered for 10 years with a bad leg, apparently a white 
swelllng, which caused me to keep my bed fortwo years. From 
a subsequent injury it formed into a wound, from which, at 
different times, there were altogether as mapvy as 16 pieces of 
bone extracted. I tried several medical men, who gave me little 
relief and no hope. I am, however, happy to say that, having 
been persuaded to give your Ointment and Pills a fair trial, the 


wound was completely healed in about one month, 
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Sp Her Majesty's Hopal Letters Patent. 


AWARDED. 











TAMERS 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch, 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


or sending abroad. LIST OF PRICES. 











CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


£ § d, 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ..........s.ccceeeeseeee 8 & 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches  ..........cesseeeeees 10 10. O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ...........eceesedsee 18 13 0 








THE HARMONINA. 


Tuis elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 
II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 
III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. . 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 




















CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GU‘NEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly ack used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid. Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRAMER'S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 
Alice Gray. 
Rock’d im the Cradle of the 


The Anchor's weighed, 
The Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 


Dreamer. 
Tis but a little faded Flower. 
Watching for Pa. 
Come home, Father t 
Mill May. 
Beau Isle of the Sea. 


No. 8.—6 
Evening Bells. 
As tt foll eponva De 
8 it fell upon a Day. 
The Exile of Erin, . 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 
Annie, dear, good bye, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
When Whee Mornings ight i light is break- 


Bonnie Kate, 


The yy 

Be mine, dear Maid. 
Welcome me home. 

} my ripe! , 

Long, long ago 

Isle of ay 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Hark ! I hear an Angel 
a aed sinee my 


Tramp, tramp. 

Nelly Ray. 

Rock he to sleep, Mother. 

Walt for the Waggos 
for the Waggon. 

DUETS. 


jot, wet I ? 
M quae his 


BALFE & WALLACE. 


The r rose that opes at morn. 
A a ~~. 
The dawn + dated us. 


Norah, Daring don't believe 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good. 
Gratitude, 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father, 


Ev’ will I thanks. 
Ere reed Bol 
| y ey of 

Toaet womans 


and Life dejected 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that mover 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman's heart is 
bought, 


There the silver’d waters roam. 
Infancy. 
~~ like love is 18 page 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weary Sovus their buds are 
closi 
A lark. 


Weep Woop not for fr friends departed. | The Tear 


Who is 
Ave 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 
Come where my love lies 
dream 


gird Tinks, come ogita te 


more. 
Annie Lisle. 
on the Staira, 
Nelly was a Lady. 
Beautiful Star. 
Vlalie, 


lviat 


life ° 
My ol ost Gag 


Dear mother, do not chide me. 
A Warrior I am. 


Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SON 
that 


The Gipsy’s Home ~ “ Jessy 
Lea. 
ow a Ribbon —“' The Sleep- 


Gons + the Calmness from 
my heart—‘ Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose 
of Castille.” 

He'll miss me—" She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Fer Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Bride of Song.” 


Watched him — “ Hel- 


When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1str Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 

Recollection. 

2 Mother bids me bind my 
air. 





a this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Ser. 


Sailor’ “ Ly 


The W: 
aapeay. 
No. 12.—15 CHRISTY 
ane. 
ra se to be a q 
Fond- 


My Mem'ry turns wi 
ness back. 
think not Love is light 
me. 
The Little One that died. 
Dale 


MINSTREL’S SONGS. 
never deem my Love can 


Jeannie Lee, 
ld Jeasy. 


rt) 
as Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 


J 
I'm off to Baltimore, 
Jn brown Use oald'ing in 





up, sa 


No. 37.—10 soNGs. FOR BARITONE 


Warrior. 





VOLCES.—tn happy Moments day by day. 
A Voice from the Ocean. Joyous Wine. My Barki bo nding near. 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—ay own, my guiding Star. 
Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, ifyoudare. True Heart's “constancy. Maid of 
No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring ana Antemn. 


No. 18—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 
Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a eye. 
di charms. The last rose of summer. 
Love’s dream. The minstrel boy. 
Fae a aes anae tatongh | Erin the text and te smile 
once e 
Tara's bal. 


that 
Rich and rare were the gems sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded. 


2 
No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


Sard te tata | i pn oto 
e 

hearted. mw het 

Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 





Tom Bow The last shilling. 

— he itis Rose. ' a ame. 
‘arewell, mytrim- wherry! | Tom T: 

7, ‘cama. The — Sailor. 

Poor Jack. nwich pensioner, 


No. 16.—12 Tr pire H. RUSSELL AND 


I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie, 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. The t's 


Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I you a Song of the 
Dove, Past? 
Ww ee Set teh The old Sexton. 
Wie ctins Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
vy 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 











Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS, 
Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 

Just before the Battle, Mother. | Ring the Bell softly. 

Be kind to the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny Gray, 

=! me in my 
My Skiff is by de ‘Shore. a Cotta th 

The Little One that died. —_— 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


The beating of my own heart, | Paquita. 

Do ye think of the Days? The Rhine Maiden. 

The Lime-trees rr ty the River. | { dream of thee at Morn. 

The magic of the Flower. Down by the old Mill Stream. 


When we two parted. The Lily and the Stream. 
No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 
The May-bells and 


O wert thou in the cauld blast? ~ rh Birds’ 
I would that my Love, a Suis 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the | Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 
Country. Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 





ot NE ys 
retty - omtonsell Peeping through the window 
The Man at the Nore. “iil 
No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 








Little Nell. Thy mem'ry comes like some BARITONE VOICES. 
Estelle. 8 The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
Acre tomle amet | why ne tert | ete, |e ge 
Soop heregiee yenteanethen, Whistle’ and I'l come to you} Love and Courage. Tae brane ob Ock. 
ws thee no mete. my Lad. Who deeply drinks of Wine. King 
No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. No. 80,—12 COMIC SONGS. 
saves: |aimemre. |[Revacame [imeem 
Tell me, my Heart. pcre ey Bem 
No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | I'm lively Pompey Jones. The Cork Leg. 
Angels, my Loved One, wil , ebenodanigs 4 Basay kage. = Gut, 
Tis old Fine Woo cols. Swoet Love, forgot me nok, No. $1—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 
a. Marseillaise BI 
What is Hoste without a The Song of the Rose Pea od ne Baty Cay to 
| Se oe oe Jonny Jonec ne | Sale Beta 
De ole Kitchen. any Moen The boany Hills ef Seotland. | God save the Queen, 
oe Ba [Yo taka and soxs, No. 82.10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? , VOICES. 
Anni Dancen Greg. Swifter far than summer's fight, | Gentle Troubadour, 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. 9 eee we fihy my Young Emmeline. 
Td Nae aa A highland lad my was! Alas Chimes so sweetly Waiting for the Spring. 
eee ol ell bao) led | 
John Anderson, my Jo, Roslin Castle. n ae 
No. 88.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSO 
me Rann Pop, DnB MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
The Death of Nelson. The Last The First Violet. The 
The Bay of Biscay. | Bias wei Oradie Beng. aT 
No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. | pring Song. scan am eaten 
O thou fair and tender blossom. In whispers soft and Ugh. 
} yee 4 | P bg ms happy and No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Oh Summer Night In our green Valley. Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. 
v widow'd Queen. 
Cobsty the Dar ering =| Fair ene, Gey Sein cro ened, | TS mare Toe | Wer a fe lett oe 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth through 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. than the Morning. Night. 
The Mill-whed. Locksmith’s Apprention. | 17, 35 10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
True unto Death. The Violet and the Malden, | Yes, lot me tke a Soldier fall. The Muleteer’s Song, 
ond wine. Pipe. Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of May. 
May we livelong Day. Wear this , and think | Good Morrow. 
of me. "Twas Rank and Fame that 
No. 24. -15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee. 
Life's radiant Star, | Let kiss him for his 
A litle more Older. Mother. No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
) at ~ eee 2 CAVATINA. 
Susan . Star of the Night. 0! rest thee, 
Softly falls the Moonlight. ee The Mistiioe Bough. Oh! ’tis the melody, 
but never tell. Where has Lula gone? a ine e 
ae sala —- > Tee ‘The Maid of Llangollen. Meet me in the Willow Glen, 





Revenge. Hark! the Clarion sounding. 


re Days. The Breeze and the Harp. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flo 


—TE HRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Hi Maggie le Roy. 
teet. = Awe a pity yellow Rose of Texas. Write me a Letter from E Home. Good-bye. Dutchman’s leetle Dog. 








They ask me why I love her. 
Round 


Mother, hear the Angels singing. 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Noble 
with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


Adieu, fair Land, Il-gifted Ring. Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 
Llangollen. 


On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robia. 


At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 


OLLI 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft. ; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 

more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Thrée Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPB,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


SRE rT > 
Pa el 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1, 
&12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves, 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No, 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 38. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 8. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*,* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


as 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY GRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression, 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*,* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpus and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 68. UPWARDS, 
Accorpine To Nomser or Srors anp §Sizx. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ Doustz Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Fonrf Expnressir” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or er. The ‘“Hanrpz Eouennze” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. : 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 





CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





109 & 901, REGENT STREET, W: 








199 @ 201, REGENT STREET? W, 
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Treadle Machines from £7 7s. 


THE NEW 
GROVER AND BAKER 
HAND SEWING MACHINES, 


PATENTED 1870. 


O be Grover and Baker Sewing Machine Company 


have constructed and patented these NEW STYLE 


HAND SEWING MACHINES 


in order to meet the demand made upon them by their numerous Agents and the Public generally for a 


REALLY FIRST CLASS 


ELASTIC STITCH HAND MACHINE, 


to combine, at a moderate price, Simplicity of Construction, with Perfection of Manufacture; Ease of Working, with 
Durability ; and adaptation to aut the requirements of Family Sewing. These Machines are made upon the same 
principle as their Treadle Machines, and make the same stitch, viz., 


THE DOUBLE-LOCK ELASTIC STITCH, 


which experience has proved to be superior to all other stitches, by whatever name known. 

The Company can therefore confidently recommend these Machines, as possessing all the qualities which have 
gained for their Treadle Machines so high a reputation; and they assert that these Machines are capable of 
executing BETTER, STRONGER, and HANDSOMER work, and a greater variety of work, upon any material, from the 
finest Muslin to the heaviest Beaver Cloth, than any Hand Machine yet introduced. 


Including Hemmer, Gauge, Needle 
Gauge, Embroidery Plate, Screw 
Driver, Oil Can, Bottle of Oil, and 
Six Needles. 


No. 14. 
Price £4. 10s. 


Varnished Deal Box, with Lock, 
Hinges, Handle, &c., so fitted as to 


N.B.—This Machine is for 
require no packing, Price 7s. 6d. 


use by HAND ONLY. 











WORKBO 


SZ 2 Wor soulrpovyy o[pvod | 














No. 13. Open. | be worked by foot 


No. 13. Closed. 





at double speed, 





These Machines, besides being 
well suited for Home use, are, from 
their compactness, perfectly adapted 
for Travellers. 


30s. extra. The Prices include Four Hemmers, 

“ Z graduated Sizes, Braider, Quilter, 
Gauge, Needle Gauge, Embroidery 
Plate, Screw Driver, Oil Can, Bottle 
of Oil, and Twelve Needles. 





Plain Machine, in Waxed Walnut Box - - Price £6. 10s. 
Silver Plated Machine, in Polished Walnut Box, Price £8. 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON; 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Machines for every purpose, and to work by Hand or Foot, as desired. 
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